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The Boy Scout Smoke-Eaters 


The Surprising Experiences of Quarry Troop No. ! and Its Motorcycle Fire Brigade 





By IRVING CRUMP 


Author of “In the Line of Fire,” and “Jack Straw in Mexico.” 


old hay barn, wasn’t it, fellows?” 

exclaimed Jiminy Gordon, as he 
entered the meeting room at headquarters. 
His eyes were flashing excitement and he 
was thoroughly out of breath from running 
up the long Otter Creek Hill. “I stayed 
until the last spark was out,” he said, as he 
dropped into a chair beside Bruce Clifford, 
— of the Owl Patrol of Quarry Troop 

oO. 


“RB Jiminy, that was some fire for an 


“Some fire, is perfectly correct,” said 
Bruce bitterly, “ though it needn’t have been 
anything more than an ordinary blaze. 1 
tell you the Woodbridge Fire Department 
needs a little pep, fellows.” This last was 
addressed to the four other occupants of 
the room, Bud Weir, Romper Ryan, Babe 
Wilson and Nipper Knapp. 

“Right,” said Romper. 

“The way they went about it 
farce,” said Bud. 

“Yes, they all had to have their red flan- 
nel shirts on,” remarked Babe, the fat boy, 
sarcastically. 

“ Say, did you see ’em scrapping over who 
should carry the fire trumpet?” laughed 
Romper. 

“Sure, and about six men were giving 
orders,” put in Jiminy, who had caught the 
spirit of the remarks. 

“And no one obeyed any of ’em,” sup- 
plemented Babe, sarcastic as usual. 

“But the finest exhibition of firemanship 
was when one of the nozzlemen let go of 
the only hose they got on the fire while 
he hunted through his pockets for a paper 
of tobacco or something else just as im- 
portant,” said Bruce. “ Of course the other 
nozzleman couldn’t hold onto the hose alone 
and it twisted out of his hands. The thing 
acted like a big black snake, fellows, and 
hit Chief Blaney a whack in the chest that 
knocked him sprawling. Then it proceeded 
to wet down the whole fire department be- 
fore someone captured it. It was a scream. 
Didn’t any of you see it?” 

“T reached there in time to see Tom Ho- 
gan try to stop it and get a ducking for 
his_ trouble,” laughed Nipper Knapp. 

“ Oh, it is a shame,” continued Bruce; “I 
know it isn’t exactly proper to criticise, but 
then if they’d had a little system about it 
old Eli Osborne’s barn would still be stand- 
ing. Now it’s a heap of cinders. I tell 
you any ordinary troop of Boy Scouts has 
more snap than the Woodbridge Fire De- 
artment. I believe By Jove, fellows. 
"ve an idea! Let’s organize a fire depart- 
ment of our own. A motorcycle fire de- 
partment. I was reading in a mazagine 
only the other day how they started one 
one in England somewhere. How about 
it ” 

“ Bully—how’s it done?” demanded Bud 
Weir, Leader of the Blue Heron Patrol. 

“ Corking idea; let’s get busy,” exclaimed 
Jiminy Gordon. 

“Great! Give us the details,” shouted 
Romper. 

Bruce wrinkled his brow in deep thought 
for several moments, then his face lighted 
up with a smile. 

“Look here, fellows,” he said enthusias- 
tically, “three of us have motorcycles we 
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got for Christmas, and Romper here and 
Ray Martin of the Flying Eagles have the 
machines they built themselves. Then 
there’s ‘Old Nance,’ the automobile we built 
last winter. She’s good enough to carry 
hose and hatchets and a couple of fellows 
besides. We've the equipment. What do 
you say? I’m dead sure my dad will let 
us borrow some fire extinguishers from the 
mill, and he has any amount of hose and 
other things to fit up a first-class brigade. 
We'll get our equipment together and then 
drill like the dickens. How about it?” 

“And we'll keep it a secret. Won't tell 
a soul until we get a chance to spring a 
surprise on the whole town, eh, fellows?” 
suggested Bud. 

“Let’s spring it at the tournament and 
convention next month. The Champlain 
Valley Firemen’s Association meets here 
this year, you know. Perhaps we can get 


first prize in the tournament,” added 
Romper Ryan. 
“Whoo-o-o-pe! Great! Let’s get busy,” 


shouted Nipper Knapp. 

“ Right-o,” said Bruce. “ But first of all 
let’s tell our plan to Assistant Scoutmaster 
Ford.” 


O be thoroughly familiar with Quarry 
Troop No. 1 you must know that it 
was composed of three patrols in Wood- 
bridge, Vt., and that its members had cre- 
ated a reputation for themselves through 
their ability as mechanics and electricians. 
Woodbridge has long been noted for its 
electrically operated marble quarries and 
its many machine shops and textile mills, 
and the boys of the town, as a result of 
their surroundings, were by nature of a 
mechanical turn. Added to this, the Wood- 
bridge Academy was one of the first in- 
stitutions of the country to adopt a manual 
training course as part of its curriculum 
and all the lads received an early drilling 
at the lathes and forges. 

Bruce Clifford, always the most self-re- 
liant lad in town, first suggested that he 
and his fellows establish “a troop of En- 
gineers,” and of course his proposal was 
received with enthusiasm by the Academy 
boys. Bruce took the plan to his father, 
Samuel Clifford, and to his father’s friend, 
Hamilton Townsend, a well-known consult- 
ing engineer in Woodbridge. Mr. Towns- 
end was delighted with the idea, and quick- 
ly consented to become the Scoutmaster, 
while Mr. Clifford, to foster the interest 
of the lads along mechanical lines, offered 
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them the abandoned machine shop on the 
top of Otter Creek Hill for their head- 
quarters. 

This was a real find for Bruce and his 
friends, for the old place had never been 
dismantled. 

Mr. Clifford was a builder of electrical 
stone cutting and polishing machines and 
for a long time he had maintained his busi- 
ness in the little two-story structure. But 
four years previous he had erected a fine 
new concrete building just across the way, 
and abandoned the machine shop, intending 
to tear down the building and sell the old 
equipment for junk. 

This made ideal headquarters for a 
troop that desired to specialize in engineer- 
ing. On the first floor were the old hand- 
forges, bellows, lathes, work. benches, plan- 
ing machines, and various other appliances. 
They were all out of date, to be sure, and 
some slightly rusty, but still quite usable 
after they had been cleaned up. 

On the second floor of the building were 
two rooms, one of which was used for 
meetings, while the other was converted 
into a wire room for the loop telegraph 
line that the lads had built through the 
town. This loop was connected with an 
instrument in the bedrooms of every mem- 
ber of the troop and the boys could be 
routed out of bed at midnight, if need be, 
by someone calling on any of the keys. 
A wireless system had also been erected on 
the roof of the building by the wireless 
enthusiasts of the troop and the helix, 
spark-gap and various coils and keys were 
also set up in the wire room. 

Headquarters immediately became popu- 
lar with every member of the troop and 
always someone was to be found pottering 
about in the machine shop, building some- 
thing that he was particularly interested 
in. Two of the boys, during the long win- 
ter evenings, had made more or less serv- 
iceable motorcycles for themselves, and a 
half dozen of the young engineers had 
even essayed the construction of an auto- 
mobile from old parts they were able to get 
for “a song” at various junk shops; indeed, 
some serviceable material was found in 
scrap heaps about town. 

How well they succeeded, a wheezing 
two-cylinder motor car attested. This turn- 
out was dubbed “ Old Nanc” by the troop, 
and though it went far better down grade 
than it did on the level, the boys managed 
to get a great deal of fun out of it. And 
it was not a bad looking machine either 
when it finally received several generous 
coats of red paint and enamel. 

Luckily, Austin Ford, the engineer in 
charge of the hydro-electric plant of the 
Woodbridge Quarry Company, became in- 
terested in the “Scout Engineers,” and 
through him the officials of the quarry com- 
pany were persuaded to allow the lads to 
use as much electric current as they re- 
quired without cost. The youngsters quick- 
ly built a transmission line to the electric 
station, which was located a few miles 
north of the town on a branch of Otter 
Creek. 

Mr. Ford’s interest in the lads increased 
to admiration when he saw the business-like 
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way in which they went about building the 
line, and he even offered them some prac- 
tical engineering advice when they found 
themselves up against knotty problems. 
This led to a more intimate relation with 
the young Cornell graduate, and in the end 
the boys suggested that he become the As- 
sistant Scoutmaster. This office. rather 
pleased him, for in reality Austin Ford was 
little more than a big boy in the matter of 
pleasure. 

He quickly became a master of scout 
lore and at every opportunity he was afield 
with the lads or else in the shop at head- 
quarters working out new _ engineering 
“stunts” (as he characterized them) for 
the Scouts to undertake. The boys never 
failed to talk over each new undertaking 
with him, as, for instance, the troop’s latest 
scheme, the organization of a motorcycle 
fire department. 

Indeed, on the very evening of the day 
Eli Osborn’s barn was reduced to ashes, 
Bruce, Bud, Romper and several others 
visited Mr. Ford and outlined their plans. 
Of course the Assistant Scoutmaster ap- 
proved of such a very laudable idea, but 
he did admonish the boys against criticising 
the present fire fighting force of Wood- 
bridge, stating that though the men had 
their peculiarities the lads should remem- 
ber that they were volunteers, doing their 
work without receiving a cent of pay be- 
cause they recognized their duty to others. 

As to the equipment of the brigade, he 
left that all up to the boys, telling, them, 
however, that whenever they had any dif- 
ficulty they would find him ready to help 
them. He also suggested that they visit 
the hydro-electric plant and take a few 
tools and'some old sand buckets which they 
could paint over and use as bucket brigade 
equipment. 


‘THE two weeks following were mighty 

busy ones for Quarry Troop No. 1. 
First of all it was necessary for Bruce and 
his companions to find out exactly what in 
the matter of equipment they had at their 
disposal. This could only be determined 
by a visit to Mr. Clifford’s mill and several 
other places where they could borrow fire 


fighting apparatus and still not let the news 
of their,secret organization leak out. 

Mr. Clifford, when he heard of the plan, 
was particularly delighted and he person- 
ally conducted the boys through the ma- 
chine shop and mill, making numerous sug- 
gestions meanwhile. First of all he found 
that he could spare eleven small, two-and- 
one-half gallon chemical extinguishers and 
still leave enough equipment to comply with 
the fire underwriters’ laws which call for a 
certain number of extinguishers for each 
floor. 

These eleven were enough to provide two 
for each motorcycle in the brigade and one 
for the automobile. It seemed rather un- 
fortunate to Bruce that they could only get 
one for “Old Nanc,” for he had had a 
mental picture of the red automobile with 
a shining extinguisher on either side of the 
driver’s seat. Indeed, he was so keen on 
this artistic arrangement that he pleaded 
with his father to spare an additional tank. 

“Why, I’ll tell you what you can have 
to balance up ‘Old Nanc,’” said his father 
laughingly when he heard Bruce’s reason 
for wanting another extinguisher, “ here’s 
a light oxygen-acetylene tank equipment 
with a blow torch I’ve been using around 
the mill. I’m going to get a new one of 
larger capacity, and if you polish this up 
it will look mighty business-like, I tell you. 

“ These torches are being adopted by the 
city fire departments too. You see they are 
composed of two tanks, one filled with 
oxygen and the other with acetylene gas. 
These gases both flow through the same 
opening in the torch and unite before they 
strike the air. If you touch a match to 
the end of the torch, presto, you have a 
thin blue flame so hot that it will cut 
through the hardest steel. The flame gives 
off a heat as high as 6,000 degrees Fahr- 
enheit; think of that! It literally burns its 
way through the toughest metal and does 
the job before you can say ‘scat.’ The city 
fire departments use them to burn the 
hinges off iron doors and window shutters 
in big warehouse fires. Do you boys want 
it? It may come in handy, you know.” 

“Want it! You bet we do,” shouted 
Jiminy Gordon eagerly. 
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“Just the stuff,” recommended Romper 
Ryan, who had been inspecting the appara- 
tus, “handy and compact. Doesn’t weigh 
more than a hundred pounds. Two of us 
could handle it in fine shape. We certainly 
would like to have it.” 

“All right,’ acquiesced Mr. Clifford, 
“it’s yours.” 

The good-natured manufacturer also gave 
the boys a set of old fire pails that needed 
fresh coats of paint, and several lengths 
of old but serviceable fire hose, not to men- 
tion a number of rusty fire hatchets, crow- 
bars and pike poles. 

“ How about ladders?” said Mr. Clifford 
as the boys were about to depart. 

“Gee, we never thought of ’em,” said 
Bruce, surprised at such an omission. Then 
as he considered the capacity of “Old 
Nanc,” he continued: “But if we had 
them we wouldn’t know how to carry them; 
we—you see, we can’t afford to overload 
the auto or she will never be able to get 
started for a fire.” 

“Ho, ho, that’s right. She’d be a regular 
tortoise,” said Mr. Clifford. “But why 
don’t you make a couple of scaling ladders? 
I’ll have the top hooks forged for you if 
you'll build the ladders. They'll be light 
and serviceable and you can work up a 
mighty spectacular drill with them.” 

“Great, we'll do it,” said Bruce. Then 
he added, “perhaps we will have a real 
fire department after all.” 

{ 


*6()LD NANC” spent the busiest day of 
her career gathering up the loads of 
extinguishers, hose and other equipment be- 
fore she was laid up for alteration, and 
the Scouts for many days thereafter found 
that their spare time was well taken up 
with their work at headquarters. ; 
From the hour that the Woodbridge 
Academy closed until ten o’clock in the 
evening they toiled like beavers. Bruce, 
always a capable manager, divided the 
patrols into working squads and assigned 
them to the various tasks to be accom- 
plished. Those who were handy with car- 
pentering tools he set to work making a 
new fire patrol body for the automobile. 
Those who excelled at the forges he as- 


—“ His motorcycle fairly flying.” 
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signed to the task of making brackets and 
metal clamps with which to fasten the ex- 
tinguishers onto the motorcycles. Some 
were appointed ladder makers, others were 
painters, and still others were buffers and 
polishers, who shined up the tarnished sides 
of the tanks and took the rust off the axes 
and pike heads. And when they all became 
active the interior of headquarters was a 
veritable beehive for busyness. 

The boys did not devote all their time 
to building work, however, for they realized 
that to win honors at the fireman’s tour- 
nament, in which they meant to compete, 
they would have to be well drilled in every 
branch of fire fighting. Consequently every 
evening, just before dusk, the entire troop 
assembled in the field back of headquar- 
ters. 

Scaling ladder drills, first aid work, res- 
cue work, bucket brigade drills, and hose 
coupling contests were indulged in until 
the lads worked with the precision and 
accuracy of trained fire fighters. For the 
sake of unity Bruce had been appointed 
fire chief, having charge of all three patrols. 
The entire squad was under his command 
and in a very few days he had systema- 
tized their work to the point where there 
was scarcely a lost motion or a false move. 

Indeed, the Scouts drilled with such vigor 
and enthusiasm that inside of an hour they 
would be completely tired out. Then, while 
they were resting, Bruce would put them 
through a sharp oral drill on the rudiments 
of firemanship as set forth in the Septem- 
ber number of Boy’s Lire until, to quote 
Jiminy Gordon, “They could say it back- 
wards, or upside down, and do it blind- 
folded.” 

Gradually after weeks of toil the fleet of 
fire fighting motorcycles assumed a busi- 
ness-like appearance. And as for “Old 
Nanc” she, redolent with the odors of 
fresh red paint, loomed above them all 
exactly like a mother hen keeping a watch- 
ful eye on her brood of chicks. 

Each motorcycle was equipped with a fire 
extinguisher clamped on either side, just 
back of the seat. Directly in the rear of the 
seat was a small red tool box in which 
hose-coupling wrenches and two sets of 
harness were kept. This harness, devised 
by Mr. Ford, was made of canvas in the 
form of a sling to hold the extinguishers 
in position on a Scout’s back. In that way 
a boy could enter a burning building and 
carry an extinguisher with him still hav- 
ing both hands free to operate the extin- 
guisher hose. On top of the tool box was 
strapped a short coil of hose with a small 
nozzle ready to be brought into action 
when coupled to the nearest street hydrant. 

“Old Nanc,” besides carrying an extin- 
guisher and the oxygen-acetelene blow 
torch tank, also contained the remaining 
hose, an equipment of axes, pike poles and 
scaling ladders, and provided accommoda- 
tions for three Scouts and the driver be- 
sides. 


U NTIL a few days before the tourna- 
ment the Scouts were working on their 
equipment. Indeed, the very last coat of 
varnish was put on to “Old Nanc” the 
Saturday afternoon preceding the tourna- 
ment day. which fell on Wednesday. All 
that remained to be done was to deck the 
machine with flags and bunting and she 
would be ready for the parade. In truth. 
that very morning Bruce had gone on a 
motorcycle trip to St. Cloud City, twelve 
miles south of Woodbridge, to buy the 
necessary decorations. 
“By Ae she looks like a real fire fight- 
er, doesn’t she?” said Romper Ryan, back- 
ing off, paint brush still in hand, to sur- 


vey his own handiwork on the sides of 
“Old Nanc.” 

“For downright good looks I think our 
equipment has it on anything Woodbridge 
ever experienced,” said Jiminy Gordon en- 
thusiastically. 

* Well, we’ll sure create some sensation,” 
said Bud. “This is going to be a complete 
surprise to everybody. Has Bruce heard 
from Chief Blaney yet? He sent him our 
entry for the tournament events last week, 
you know. I wonder—— Here he comes 
now! I heard his siren. That was a 
mighty quick trip to St. Cloud.” 

Bud and several others rushed to the 
door. Coming up the hill at top speed was 
Bruce, his motorcycle fairly flying. When 
he caught sight of the group in front of 
the machine shop he began to wave a blue 
paper above his head. 

“Hi, fellows, here’s our reply from 
Chief Blaney,” he shouted as he jumped 
from his machine. “I just got it at the 
house. Haven’t opened it yet. Come on, 
gather ’round and hear what he has to 
say.” 

With eager fingers he tore off the corner 
of the big envelope and ripped open the 
top. And as-he unfolded the letter every 
Scout pressed closer to get a glimpse of 
its contents. Bruce began to read aloud: 
Mr. Bruce Clifford, Chief of the Scout Engineers’ 

Fire Department. 

Dear Sir—Your entry blank and fee for the 
tournament events reached me. am returning 
your fee herewith for, unfortunately, your company 
cannot take part in ‘the tournament. In the first 
place your organization is only a juvenile com- 
pany, ‘and in the second place it is not an ac- 








“AS HE UNFOLDED 
THE LETTER EVERY 
SCOUT PRESSED 
CLOSER TO GET A 
GLIMPSE OF ITS 
CONTENTS.” 


credited member of the Woodbridge Fire De- 
partment. 

The fact that you have not a charter from the 
town authorities will also prevent your little de- 
partment from taking an active part in Saubting 
fires in this village, for the Champlain Valley Vo 
unteer Firemen’s Association has passed a ruling 
preventing any individual not wearing a badge 
of a recognized fire department from entering fire 
lines or Lari geen in fire fighting work. hese 
rules are rigidly enforced by my department. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) W. BLan 
Chie? ‘Woodbridge F. D. 





“WELL, what do you think of that!” 
exclaimed Romper disgustedly. 

ni And after all our working and plan- 
ning,” said Jiminy bitterly. 

“Oh, we're only juveniles,” said Bud 
sarcastically, turning away to hide his feel- 
ings. 

“And as for Bruce, he could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes. He re-read the letter and 
when he finished he slowly tore it into 
little scraps and tossed them to the ground. 

“Well, fellows,” he said with a grim 
smile, “I fancy ‘Old Nanc’ won’t need 
the fiags and bunting I ordered to-day. And 
I guess our little fire department sort of 
busts up before it gets started. If old 
Blaney is such a stickler for regulations 
they’ll never let us fight any fires in this 
town. Tough luck, isn’t it?” 


"T OURNAMENT day had been declared 

a holiday in Woodbridge. Stores and 
factories were closed and the village deco- 
rated from stable to Town Hall with col- 
ored streamers, flags and bunting. Since 
early morning fire companies had been ar- 
riving in town headed by bands and drum 
corps until the place was crowded with uni- 
formed figures from every section of Ver- 
mont. 

But in spite of all this gaiety Bruce 
Clifford and the Boy Scout Engineers were 
dispirited. Indeed, for the past week they 
had been very unhappy over the turn of 
affairs. They tried their hardest to brace 
up and be good sports, but their disappoint- 
ment was greater than they had expected. 

On tournament day they 
wandered about with 
cheerless air watching 
the various companies 
file into the side streets 
to await the formation 
of the parade that would 
be conducted up Web- 
ster avenue to the tour- 
nament grounds, 


They were not so 
downcast, however, as 
to ignore the fact that 
here was an excellent 
opportunity to view a 
number of fire fighting 
machines of all varieties. 
Indeed, they inspected 
the equipment of every 
out-of-town company 
they ran across, and in 
the course of the morn- 
ing had become partly 
familiar with everything, 
from an _ old-fashioned 
gooseneck hand engine 
to the latest type of 
hand-drawn chemical en- 
gine, the pride of the 
\ company from Middle- 
\\ bury. This last appli- 
‘ance was an _ excellent 
Y piece of work and Bruce 

and his friends realized 

that even with her new 
paint and shining brass, 

“Old Nanc” could not 

compare in general ap- 
pearance with this costly equipment. 


PROMPTLY at half-past ten the auto- 

mobile in which was seated the Mayor, 
Fire Chief Blaney and several other digni- 
tar.es, swung into Webster avenue. This 
was followed by the Woodbridge band and 
the parade to the tournament grounds was 
under way. The Boy Scout Engineers re- 
viewed the procession from the curb, and 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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Washington at Scout Age 


A Story of the Boyhood Experiences of ‘‘The Father of His Country” 





By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


Author of “Washington, the Man of Action,” “Lincoln. the Lawyer,” “On the Trail of Grant and Lee,” etc. 


ROM about his twelfth to 
F his sixteenth year the 
boy was directly un- 
der his mother’s guidance. That 
she was a strong, forceful 
character does not admit of 
of doubt, and her government 
of the lad was all that could 
be desired. Well disciplined 
and accustomed to obey and 
respect his parents from his 
earliest years, he was gradu- 
ally taught to assume responsi- 
bility for the younger children 
and to aid his mother in the 
management of the household 
and the plantations, part of 
which, by the terms of his 
father’s will, he was to inherit 
when he became of age. But 
land was worth very little in 
Virginia unless good use was 
made of it, and the boy was 
brought up with a thorough 
understanding that he would 
be obliged to earn his own 
living as soon as he had fin- 
ished school. 
WantTeEp To Go To SEa. 

At one time he expressed an 
inclination for a sailor’s life, 
and as his half brother, Cap- 
tain Lawrence Washington, 
heartily approved of this and 
offered to procure him a suit- 
able commission, he would 
probably have gone to sea at 
the age of about fourteen had 
not his mother positively for- 
bidden him to consider such a 
career. 

But, although Mrs. Wash- 
ington differed with Captain 
Lawrence on this occasion, she 
had good reason to be grate- 
ful to him and to her other 
stepson, Augustine, for the 
interest they displayed in her 
boy. Indeed it was most 
fortunate that he should have 
come under the influence of 
these young men at this period, 
for two cleaner, manlier fel- 
lows never lived. 

Lawrence was a_ fretired 
army officer and Augustine 
was a planter when Washing- 
ton finished his elementary 
studies and entered a school 
kept by a Mr. Williams near 
the “Wakefield” plantation 
then occupied by his half 
brother Augustine. Here the 


finding him apt in every sort of sport, made fancy to the lad. 
him their constant companion and encour- 


A BIG, handsome book—one of the most beautiful we have 

- ever seen—came to the Editor’s desk when he was won- 
dering what the Boy Scouts would like to read about George 
Washington in February, his birthday month. The unusual 
decorations on every page and the magnificent pictures—al] in 
rich colors and several of them of double page size, led us right 
into the story. A fascinating story it proved to be, simply and 
charmingly written. That part of it which tells what Washing- 
ton did when he was your age was of peculiar interest—and 
will be to pom, particularly because his experiences and training 
were so like some of the experiences and training of Boy Scouts 
of to-day. Any boy will recognize the points of similarity. 

So we are going to ed you a part of this story, from the 
book “Washington, the Man of Action.” (Copyright, 1914, by 
D, Appleton & Co.) e are able to do so through the courtesy 
of the author, Mr. Frederick Trevor Hill, and the publishers, D. 
Appleton & Co. f you cannot buy the book, you probably 
can find it in your library, We hope you will do so; if you 
do, you will be delighted first with the splendid illustrations, and 
then will read, with pleasure and profit, the whole absorbing 
story. 























THE BOY WASHINGTON SURVEYING. 


Reproduction, in smaller size, of one of the many colored pictures in 
“Washington, the Man of Action,” drawn by the famous French artist 
“JOB” (Comte J. Onfroy de Breville). 


Wuat He Din WHEN HE Was 
FourTEEN. 

By this time Washington 
was attending an _ excellent 
school at Fredericksburg, kept 
by a Mr. Marye, under whom 
he studied, among other things, 
the art of surveying. This 
work evidently appealed to him 
more than anything else, for at 
the age of fourteen he sur- 
veyed the Mount Vernon 
plantation, as appears from 
the map still in existence, and 
took special lessons from Mr. 
James Genn, the official sur- 
veyor of the county, some of 
whose surveys for these years 
which have been preserved 
were obviously transcribed by 
Washington himself. 

It thus came about that when 
Washington was nearing his 
sixteenth birthday, Lord Fair- 
fax offered to employ him on 
the survey of his property be- 
yond the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, and with the glad ac- 
ceptance of this opportunity 
for experience and profit the 
boy’s school days ended and 
his life as a surveyor began. 


MapE THE MISTAKES OF A 
TENDERFOOT. 

It is not to be supposed that 
Lord Fairfax intrusted the 
surveying of his distant estate 
entirely to a young boy like 
Washington. He was, of 
course, merely one of those to 
whom this very difficult and 
arduous task was committed, 
the party including Mr. Genn, 
the licensed surveyor of West- 
moreland County; Col. George 
Fairfax, one of his lordship’s 
relatives, and a number of 
woodsmen and guides. 

Careful preparations had to 
be made for the trip, as the 
land beyond the Blue Ridge 
was an almost inaccessible 
wilderness, and merely to jour- 
ney there and back entailed an 
absence of several weeks. 

It was, therefore, necessary 
to procure suitable packhorses 
and load them with all that was 
essential for the expedition 
without overburdening them 
for the difficult mountain trails. 


boy lived visiting Captain Lawrence he was intro- [In this work Washington took an active 
for a time and soon became a favo- duced to Lord Fairfax, an old and some- part and everything he learned proved of 
rite with his host and his brother, who, what eccentric bachelor, who took a great the utmost value to him before many years 


- had passed. Indeed this initial experience 
Lord Fairfax was a graduate of Oxford jy roughing it apparently cured him of any 


aged him in all that makes for manliness who had come to Virginia on a business oe an has 
and good breeding. Both.men had been visit and had fallen in love with the coun- a4 ee ‘daily arate ba peer 
educated abroad and knew the ways of the try which he henceforth made his home. trip shows that he made all the mistakes 


world, and the unconscious 


instruction His hobby was fox hunting, and it was, which a tenderfoot usually makes, and the 


their young relative received at their hands perhaps, Washington’s horsemanship which jymorous veins i ; . 
did much toward making him not only a first attracted his notice. At all events, the praesent: phn reaps on 
man, but a gentleman in the best sense of old gentleman promptly invited him to join them in the right spirit. 


the word. 
A Goop Riper. 


_The brothers were not alone in this ser- fyture and finally gave him his first busi- 
vice, however, for while Washington was ness opportunity. 


in his straight-across country hunts, and, 


finding him not only a good rider but a 4 FRIEND oF THE INDIANS, AND A Goop 


promising lad, he became interested in his 
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WoopsMAN. 


The surveyors met with no serious mis- 
(Continued on page 15.) 



















































































































The Moonshiners in the Jungle 





By WALTER WALDEN 


Author of “Tropic Smugglers,” and “The Mystery of the River Cave.” 
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JAMES IN THE GLOW OF ONE OF HIS OWN 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


CHAPTER II. (Continued.) 


NCLE BILL drove west and was 
soon on the road leading to the 
river. The ever-present luxurious 

saw-palmetto of the pine forest furnished 
plenty of screens behind which I could 
dodge in case of need. But there was no 
need, for he never looked around. 

When well clear of the town Uncle Bill 
brought out his jew’s-harp, and with finger 
and breath performed a “ hoe-down,” the 
horse immediately taking advantage of his 
master’s preoccupation of tongue and hand 
to slow down to a lazy walk. 

As he picked the metal tongue of the 
jew’s-harp with his middle finger and beat 
time on the floor of the wagon with his 
brogan, he called to the imaginary dancers: 

“ All hands round! Swing yer pardners! 
Gid-ap!” (to the horse, who made a little 
jerk of pretence to trot, then promptly set- 
tled back again to his walk). “Do ce do! 
Alla man left!” etc. And finally: “ March 
t’ yer seats!” 

“Durn yer lazy hide!” he said, grasping 
the lines and bringing their tail ends down 
with a whack on the horse’s flank. “ Yer 
too durn knowin’.” 

_ So then there came a short spell of trot- 
ting. But soon the jew’s-harp went back to 
his mouth again in a rendering of “Old 





ge 


Dan Tucker,” and the horse promptly took I 


his chance again—all but stopping. 

I found it no great effort to keep up; and 
soon the palms, cypresses, magnolias and 
live-oaks showed that the mile-deep swamp 
of the “river bottom” was at hand. It was 
impossible to see far in this thick swamp 
forest, so I drew close to the wagon, which 
I followed in the windings for nearly a 
mile. 

During the rainy season all that ground 
held water. But now it was dry, barring 
an occasional low spot. Squirrels jumped 
from oak limbs to palm fans, and then to 
magnolia trees, shaking down fragrant 


illustrated by NORMAN P, ROCKWELL 


blossoms. Cypress knees stuck up from 
the ground like elongated humps of camels. 


A HUNDRED yards hither side of the 
river Uncle Bill turned off the road 
to the left. Creeping behind the brush, I 
saw him stop in a clump of cabbage-palms, 
where a number of dead trunks of palms 
lay on the ground. These palm trunks 
were all hollow, and Uncle Bill kneeled 
down and drew from the hollows as many 
as six or seven demijohns, which he put 
into the light wagon and carefully covered 
from sight with a tarpaulin. They were 
empty, I could see from the way he 
handled them. 

Immediately the return journey was be- 
gun, which was but a repetition of the one 
to the swamp. I took a short-cut through 
the “piney” woods, getting to the sugar- 
cane patch ahead of Uncle Bill, who, when 
he arrived, drove around the fence to the 
side away from any near habitations. After 
a look around, he set to work to pull the 
demijohns out of the wagon and set them 
within the fence. 

Then, from my hiding-place in the cane, 
I saw him do what I was expecting. He 
carried the large wicker-covered bottles 
into the shelter of the cane and covered 
them up with the brush that I had seen 
Bat Mason putting there at an earlier hour. 

When Uncle Bill had disappeared around 
the corner on his way to the barn, I slipped 
out of the cane and made for home. As I 
trudged through the pine forest, now and 
again stumbling on the saw-palmetto roots, 
I set my mind to employment on the pres- 
ent and future of Uncle Bill’s affairs— 
that is, so far as I should be in relation- 
ship to them. For my connection was a 
thing I could not well dodge, now. I must 
either inform on Uncle Bill or manage 
some way to pull or drive him out of the 
bad business he was in; one which, from 
his point of view, was morally altogether 
legitimate. Such was his ignorance. 

Uncle Bill was engaged with Bat Mason 
in the making of moonshine—corn whis- 
key, and their distillery, or “ still,’ was 
hidden in some bay-head. About that I 
was in no sort of doubt. I looked up at 
the pale moon in the western sky as I 
thought of what Uncle Bill had said about 
not agreeing to start the “biler a-bilin’ so 
long as the moon sheds water.” There was 
the crescent with the convex side up, like 
a chopping-bowl turned upside down. I 
had heard of that being a sign of rain, but 
had never heard it associated with any 
superstition like that of Uncle Bill. 


WAS at my breakfast when a thunder- 
ing report shook the pine forest. The 
sound came from over the Howatts’ way. 
It determined me to make a promised visit 
to young James Howatt, and thus satisfy 
my curiosity as to the cause of the explo- 
sion. When I approached the Howatt 
homestead I could see James and his father 
busied at a great pine stump, and a near 
view showed them arranging a pair of 
silk-covered wires that were fast in the 
stump. 

James pulled me along back to the house. 
There, just within the door, stood a pair 
of glass jars two-thirds full of liquid, and 
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OW IT BEGAN.—Thr 

Billy” had always Send dead to Nat, 
his manner changed compietely after the 
latter helped the government 0; 
catch same smugglers. Thés set Nat to 
thinking. He soon saw Uncle Billy, who 
was strangely intimate with a good-for 
nothing named Bat Mason, drive toward 
a lonely swamp with a carefully covered 
load, It was hard for Nat to suspect a 
friend like Uncle Billy, but_he knew his 
other good friend, Joseph De Long, the 
revenue officer, would expect him to do 
his duty in reporting suspicious circum- 
stances. He overheard Uncle Billy and 
Mason talking of “‘demies,” corn mash 
and “‘bilers,” and later when he saw Uncle 
Billy hitch up his horse and drive off. he 
slipped out of the sugar cane and followed. 


h “Uncle 
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with zinc and carbon, that showed me they 
constituted an electric battery. 

Mr. Howatt took one of the wires com- 
ing from the pine stump and made it fast 
to one side of the battery; and then James 
took the other wire from the stump in one 
hand, and a wire from the battery in the 
other hand, and, at a signal from his 
father of “all ready,” he brought the two 
wires together, when on the instant— 
“BOOM!” 

I felt the house shake. 

We ran to the stump and found it shat- 
tered, and the ground torn up around it. 
They talked about pow er and an electric 
fuse, but it was not till the next week that 
I learned just how the thing was done. 
They were to clear a whole field of 
stumps in that way. 

James took me into the house and 
showed me how, by a combination of a 
considerable number of battery cells, they 
were able to enjoy electric lights. He 
darkened a room and soon had two incan- 
descent bulbs aglow. A number of electric 
toys he had, and his father a considerable 
variety of apparatus, such as I had not 
thought to see in the Florida wilds. I was 
mechanical enough to enjoy the hour or 
two I spent at the Howatt home, and left 
with a sense of neighborly friendliness and 
a promise of more intimacy in the future. 


CHAPTER III. 
I Seex Heip, anp Get CLOSER TO THE 


Quarry. 

EEPING in mind Uncle Bill’s engage- 
ment with Bat -Mason, I trudged 
over to the edge of the prairie in 

mid-afternoon. As I expected, finally along 
comes Uncle Bill in his wagon, clucking to 
his old horse. I peeped out from the 
palmetto and saw, in the wagon-bed, the 
same old tarpaulin, covering the same bulk 
of something as on the day before, when 
he drove back from Peace River swamp. 
It was the demijohns, of course. 

I might have followed him on down to 
the southeast, but I feared it would be a 
longer journey than I was prepared to 
make then; and, too, I felt that I already 
knew more than could rest easily on my 
conscience without communion with the 
law in some way. In fact, as I walked 
homeward again through the forest, I felt 
that I could no longer shirk my responsi- 
bility. I must write Joseph DeLong. But 
while I_ owed something to the law and 
Joseph DeLong, I owed something to the 
wrongly educated Uncle Bill. 

And then it came to my mind like an in- 
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spiration that his religion should be the 
means to save him from his mistaken im- 
pulses. Uncle Bill was strong in his re- 
ligion, as were all his folks; and, as he 
expressed it, he “set great store” by their 
preacher. 

I determined to appeal to the minister, 
and in the morning made direct to his 
house in the town. I named no names, but 
told him that I had reason to know that 
an otherwise good man of his flock was 
engaged in the making of corn whiskey 
against the law, and detailed the talk I’d 
heard, to show that the culprit was uncon- 
scious of the moral wrong in the practice. 
I told only so much of what I had seen 
as I thought needful. 

The minister stroked his dark beard 
thoughtfully as I talked on, never once 
interrupting me, nor embarrassing me with 
a look, till I had said what I wished to say. 
Then his eyes seemed to smile as he pre- 
pared to speak in return. 

“Tt is the evil and not the man that you 
wish to fight. You wish to convince the 
man of the fact of the evil so that he will 
cast it out, and so save his soul and body 
from the consequences vf the evil; and by 
your coming here you show that you con- 
sider it in the province of the church and 
its ministers to bring this about. Yes, you 
are right.” And then he added, after a 
thoughtful pause: “ And I don’t know but 
that your instinctive avoidance of names is 
just as well.” 

He rose from his chair and began to 
pace the floor. As he walked slowly to 
and fro he talked, apparently to himself. 

“Here is a man who makes his corn into 
‘pon-bread’ and cannot see why he should 
not make it into liquor too if he chooses; 
a man, in all other ways upright, sober and 
law-abiding; a good neighbor, God-fear- 
ing, but untutored——” 

He paused in his talk and continued to 
walk in silent thought for a short space. 
Then finally he turned to me. 

“Come to church Sunday,” he said. “It 
is hard to convince these men with their 
primitive ideas of freedom, but we’ll see 
what we can do.” 

I left the minister with an eased heart. 
But my conscience would not let up quite 
till I had written to Joseph DeLong. 
Neither did I give the revenue officer any 
mames, but made plain my friendliness 
toward Uncle Bill, and said much about 
his good qualities. I made it a matter of 
little doubt that we should shortly have 
him renouncing his moonshining for all 
time. I made just enough mention of Bat 
Mason in my letter to make him the villain 
of my meagre story (little knowing how 
much of a villain he really was). It was 
on him I tried to put the blame of Uncle 
Bill’s law-breaking; which was not entirely 
correct, for (as he afterward admitted) 
Uncle Bill had been at the moonshining 
long before the coming of Bat Mason. His 
grandfather had never known of any law 
against it. 

Well, I made it plain enough in my let- 
ter that I meant to save Uncle Bill before 
anything could happen to him, though not 
openly hinting that I didn’t want any offi- 
cers after him. I felt much easier when 
the letter was gone. 

{tT was the next afternoon that-I was on 

the way to town and saw Uncle Bill’s 
horse and wagon standing near the old 
Widow Simpson’s little tumble-down 
house. As I came near I saw Bat Mason 
in talk with Uncle Bill in the yard, where 
he stood by a wood pile with an ax in his 
hand. 

I came up behind a shed, and from there 
crawled into a clump of saw-palmetto close 


NAT AND JAMES 


to the fence, hoping to hear what they 
might be conspiring. But their talk was 
too low. Their gestures, however, showed 
that Bat was urging something upon Uncle 
Bill, who resisted. Finally Uncle Bill broke 
out with: 

“Let that mash rot then! I ain’t a-goin’ 
nary a step this day. Ef hit cain’t wait 
till to-morrer hit kin jest rot!” 

Bat finally shuffled off, grumbling, and 
Uncle Bill swung his ax into the wood. I 
easily gathered that Uncle Bill was turning 
a hand to help out the old Widow Simp- 
son, and that Bat was urging him to aban- 
don her and give his attention to the 
moonshining—so that the “mash” should 
not rot. 

On my way back from the stores I saw 
Uncle Bill’s wife through the widow’s open 
door, and I could hear the widow’s voice. 
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“Ye two aire sure saints,” she was say- 
ing, “to give up your own an’ come an’ 
help a poor old body like this.” 

Uncle Bill’s wife spied me and came out 
to speak a pleasant word. She said the 
widow was taken with the chills and fever 
again. This was far from the first time 
that Uncle Bill and wife had come to re- 
lieve the old lady’s wants. It was well 
known they did much to keep her cupboard 
supplied. And yet here was the man whom 
it might seem my duty to betray to the 
law. I felt, then, more than ever deter- 
mined to prevent this thing. 

I now became rather rested. It wanted 
three days till Sunday, when the minister 
would exert an influence intended to turn 
the moonshiner from his crooked road. 

I was conscious of a strong desire to see 
this moonshine “ still” of Uncle Bill’s, and 
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strongly tempted to let James Howatt into 
my secret, that he might help me. I had 
already told the minister and Joseph 
DeLong something; and I felt that I could 
trust James—now that I knew him better. 
So I went over and got him down by the 
branch, in the hammock, and told him 
what I knew. 

He became enthusiastic; so, without fig- 
uring much on the difficulties or dangers, we 
agreed to start on our hunt for the “ still” 
the next day. 


| T was not till afternoon that we were off, 

guns in hand, for we planned to go to 
where I had seen Uncle Bill and Bat Ma- 
son going toward Prairie Creek. 

We trudged about four miles to the 
southeast, and sat down by a clump of saw- 
palmetto, near the edge of the prairie, to 
wait till the moonshiners should show up 
so that we could follow them to their secret 
distillery. We kept a sharp look-out for 
an hour. Our moonshiners did not appear, 
which was not strange, for there was no 
time set. But we began to tire somewhat, 
and to relax, so that for the next hour an 
occasional survey of the way they should 
come was all the attention we gave. 

Then James arose to look. I saw him 
start, and he said: 

“There they are! They’ve seen me!” 

“Let them think you’re out hunting, 
alone,” I said. “I'll keep out of sight— 
and you go away, west, as soon as you get 
the chance.” 

So I crawled into the clump of saw-pal- 
metto, hearing the rattle of the wagon as 
it drew near. Then came the voice of 
Uncle Bill. 

“ Hev ye shot anythin’ yit?” he said. 

“Nothing yet,” said James. 

-— ye got any buck-shot?” said Uncle 

ill. 

“Yep,” said James. 

“We jest jumped a deer two hundred 
yard back; he went that-away.” 

I could hear James making off west, after 
thanking Uncle Bill. But I didn’t hear any 
movement of the wagon. Then came the 
voices of Uncle Bill and Bat. Uncle Bill 
Was saying: 

“TI don’t noways like the looks o’ thet 
chap bein’ ’round here.” 

“Hit don’t signify nothin’,” said Bat. 
“Yer too durn skeery, Bill.” 


“ There !—see him lookin’ back?” said 
Uncle Bill. 
“Wall,” began Bat,. “he ain’t much 


more’n a kid, nonow.” 

“Thet Nathan-ee-al skalawag’s sure only 
a kid,” said Uncle Bill;%.am’ you know what 
he did, a-catchin’ o’ them ‘smugglers.” 

“An’ they. thought they got ’em all,” 
laughed Bat Mason. “I reckon they’d be 
some cussin’ ef they knew.” 

“Wall,” began Uncle Bill, clucking to 
the horse, “ We don’t go in to thet place 
in daylight no moh.” 

The wagon rattled off over the palmetto 
roots. I crawled carefully forth from the 
palmetto. When the wagon had got some 
hundred yards to the southeast, I stood up, 
and was soon joined by James Howatt, to 
whom I related the talk between Uncle Bill 
and Bat Mason. 

“That means they won’t go into their 
place till after dark,” said James. 

“No, and they'll be on the watch-out, 
too,” said I. i 


WE followed far in the rear, keeping 
carefully under cover. When they 
came to crossing the corner of the prairie, 
Uncle Bill looked back into the pine woods, 
keenly, from time to time, and he hurried 
his horse toward the farther side. We were 
compelled to go around this open space, to 


keep within the cover of the woods, and 
though we saw the wagon re-entering the 
pine woods again, we got no glimpse of it 
after. 7 

We hurried along, practicing caution as 
we neared the point where the wagon had 
re-entered the forest. We found marks of 
the wheels and the horse’s hoofs, and these 
we followed to the south till we saw the 
heavy growth of either hammock or swamp 
ahead, We stopped then, fearing that there 
might be watchers just within the thick 
coppice. 

“We'd better not go any farther,” I said, 
“they might see us.” 

“TI was just thinking that, too,” said 
James. “And now we know which way 
they’ve gone anyway.” 

“And then,” said I, “from what they 
said, they won’t go to the ‘still’ till after 
dark. I'll tell you—let’s cut across to the 
southwest till we get to Prairie Creek. It 
can’t be far. And we can follow it up— 
I’ll bet their place is on that creek, some- 
where up above—they have to have water.” 

So straight through the “piney” woods 
to the southwest we went, and were sur- 
prised to strike Prairie Creek after hardly 
above half a mile’s walk. As is the case 
with all Florida streams, the creek was hid- 
den, throughout its course, in heavy growth 
of hammock; live-oaks, palms, magnolias, 
cedars, vines and oftimes impassible thick- 
ets of undergrowth. The stream was not 
wide; three good jumps would have landed 
us on the other bank. 

“ Now let’s follow up the creek,” said I, 
“they can’t see us any quicker in here than 
we can see them.” 

“But they might hear us,” said James. 
“Do you think they would shoot?” 

“Uncle Bill wouldn't,” I answered, “I 
don’t know about Bat Mason.” 

We pushed on through the tangle, at 
times crawling through a copse. So intent 
were we on finding that secret distillery 
that we forgot that the afternoon was near- 
ly worn away, and the shadows had already 









“1 WAS AT BREAK- 
FAST WHEN A 
THUNDERING RE- 
PORT CAME FROM 
OVER THE HOWATT’S 
way.” 


Finally we came upon a 
place where a way seemed to have been cut 
through the hammock. An examination of 
the ground gave wagon tracks. 

“ Here’s their trail again,” said I. 

It led us down to the water, where we 
made out there was a ford. With an eye 


begun to deepen. 


and an ear ahead, we waded over, hasten- 
ing into the shelter of the brush on the 
southern side of the creek. Moving for- 
ward cautiously we passed through sev- 
enty-five or a hundred yards of hammock. 
Then something brought me to a sudden 
stop. 

I could hear a humming—not unlike a 
bumble-bee. 

Again cautiously forward, though the 
humming had ceased. We stooped in the 
brush as we stole along. Then again came 
the humming, now more distinct, and I 
could name it. 

1 recognized Uncle Bill’s favorite, “ Old 
Dan Tucker.” i : 

“Tt’s Uncle Bill playing his jew’s-harp,’ 
I whispered. 

We crawled nearer; the music ceased and 
there came the sound of voices. They 
seemed in altercation, but we couldn’t make 
out a word. Still nearer we crept. The 
jew’s harp started up again, the tones now 
more clear. e made out Bat Mason’s 
voice interrupting the music; and then 
Uncle Biil broke out into a loud voice so 
we got his words. ‘ yt 

“They ain’t no use argyfyin’—it ain't 
time yit!” he said. . 

Then they continued to “argyfy” in 
tones indistinct to our ears. .We were by 
now become conscious that night was fall- 


ing. 

“We'll have to light out for home,” 
whispered James. “It’s getting dark.” 

Before I could reply we heard wagon 
wheels, and we hastily crawled deep into 
the undergrowth. We had but a minute to 
wait to see Uncle Bill’s horse and wagon, 
with the two men in the seat, coming by, 
back, over the same road they’d gone. 

We allowed them to get well out of 
sight, ahead in the hammock, before follow- 
ing. Back at the ford we waded across and 
passed on through the now much darkened 
hammock to the pine woods. But we neither 
saw nor heard anything of the wagon and 


men. : 

“Well,” I said, 
“it’s too dark to 
see any tracks. 
Their place is 
around here some- 
where; we can 
come here in day- 
light when we 
know they are in 
town.” 

“It might be 
dangerous to go 
poking around in 
the dark,” offered 
James, “That fel- 
low might hear us 
and blaze away 
with his pistol.” 

“Let’s hike for 
home then,” I said. 
“We can follow 
the edge of the 
prairie till we get 
to our branch.” 

We were soon 
on the corner of 
the prairie, and 
cut across to the 
northwest. Ar- 
rived at the other 
side, we kept to 
the edge of the forest in the dark, alter- 
nately running and walking fast, for five 
miles. Then we took the heavy growth 
marking the course of the creek for our 
guide till we came to my home. 

“What time are we going down?” asked 

(Continued on page 23.) 








Primitive Methods of Making Fire 


A Description of the Ways in which the Eskimos, American Indians, African Savages, Filipinos and Burmans 


OW many Scouts who make fire by 
H “rubbing” sticks realize that they 
are using the good old-fashioned 
Eskimo method? Our American Indians 
never dreamed of a bow, simply whirling 
their fire drill between the palms of the 
hand. But our fat, slant-eyed 
Eskimo, with a brain made 
keener by the northern cold, 
saw the possibilities of a 
: bow. So he took a curved 
walrus tusk, shaved down 


Tvory 
7 
Eshime Bow 


about half the ivory and 
strung it with a loose strip 
of walrus hide. The drill was 
inserted in the loop of the 
hide and held upright in a 
notch of the fire-board; and 
presto!—the Eskimo had fire 
with a few vigorous strokes 
of the bow, before the Indian could get 
his hand limbered up. 

Not only the bow, but the hand socket 
owes its origin to the Eskimo. In order 
to keep the drill upright in boring, he 
held the pointed, upper end in a hole 

Eskimo gouged out of a slippery 

enovthrece piece of serpentine or some 


= other hard stone. In addi- 


tion to the hand socket, the 
4 
Soapstone 





Walrus 
hide 
then 

¢ 


Eskimo developed a most, 
unique, socket mouthpiece. 
This was used mainly by 
the Eskimos of the coast, who relied on 
small pieces of drift wood to make fire 
upon. These fragments were often so 
small that the left hand had to be used 
to hold the fire board. To hold the drill 
upright they rigged up a mouthpiece in- 
stead of a hand socket. This was a cres- 
cent-shaped affair with a bit of hard stone 
inserted in the wood. No wonder the 
Eskimos have such powerful, square jaws 
after biting on this mouthpiece! 

Even the fire pan of the scout set can 
be traced back to an Eskimo device for 

saving his precious “coal” 

from falling on the snow. To 

this end he cut a“ step” in the 

= edge of his fire board to catch 

“a ° 

s¢ep the coal. They even main- 

i tained a single coal for as long 

as two weeks by letting it slowly burn in 
a rope of woven cedar bark. 

But the truly artistic accessory of the 
Eskimo set, the Scouts have yet to adopt. 
This is the seal skin bag with its beautiful 
designs in bead work, which preserved the 
fire set from the damp snow. 

The nearest approach to a bow among 
our North American Indian was the fire 
pump. “Pumping fire” sounds strange in- 
deed, yet that is exactly what the Iroquois 
of New York did. Any epidemic of sick- 
ness they would blame on the “ Old Fire,” 
so they would get out their fire pump and 
go through the ceremony of the “ New 
Fire.” The principle of this set depends 
upon the winding and unwinding of a raw- 





Note.—The author wishes to thank Dr. Walter 
Hough, Mr. H. C. Mercer, of Douglastown, and 
Dr. P. Gordon, of the University of Pennsylvania 
museum, for their kindly suggestions in regard to 
this article—E. S. 





Get Flames Without Matches 
By SCOUT EDWIN SMILEY 


Troop 46, Philadelphia, Penn. 





CORRECT POSITION FOR BOWING, 
WITH ARM HELD TIGHT 
AGAINST KNEE, 


Incidentally, this shows the author of 
this article who with his sticks has made 
fire in 21 seconds, as timed by Philadel- 
phia Scout officials. 


hide thong about a speared shaped drill. 
This is done by raising and lowering the 
“handle” of the pump. The 


Fire PP circular disc just above the i 


barb of the spear-like drill 
steadies it and acts as a fly- 
wheel. 
SS The other tribes of Indians 
Hendié had simply their rotary drill 
P's¢ and fire board. The thin drill 
is spun around by the palms, 
while the hands exert a certain 
pressure as they slide down 
from the thin to the thick low- 
er end of the drill, The trick 
here is to get the hand from 
the bottom to the top of the drill without 
stopping the motion of the drill, Obvious- 
ly two men are needed for quick work. The 
longer the drill the better, for the Austra- 
lian bushman has his drill long enough so 
that one man is standing, while his partner 
is kneeling. 
There is one set which is cruder, however, 
than that of the American Indians. It is to 
> be seen today in the Malay 
pri Islands, where the natives 
(fa take a flat — Re _ 
Kz pointed drill. They place the 
(_—] board on a tree stump, 
straddle it with legs apart 
notch 
[= 
Matay 
Ser 


pril/ 


and plow the drill back and 
forth in a groove. Strange 
to say they have acquired 
skill enough to produce fire 
in forty seconds. 

Curiously, on the coast of East Africa 
one tribe preserves the trick of fire making 
as a man’s right exclusively. Father secret- 
ly imparts the mystery te the son, for they 
fear that if the women learn the trick of 
fire making, they will want to run the gov- 
ernment and be bosses in general. Evi- 
dently it is not the construction of the set 
that these Africans wish to hide from their 
women. But it is the art of. cutting a notch 
in the side of the fire board and a particu- 
lar form in drilling. As a matter of fact 
the author has found that the art of fire 
making can be learned only by close obser- 
vation of an expert at work, rather than by 
any amount of explanation. 

Yet for the few who may be bold enough 
to do it alone, I would say that the trick is 
briefly this:—A “V” shaped notch is cut 


into the edge of a red cedar board three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness. To do 
this, start a hole three-quarters of an inch 
from the edge of the board with a pen- 
knife, then with a pointed drill bore into 
the hole until black dust appears. The 
notch is then cut right to the center of the 
hole. It should also be wider and deeper 
at the bottom. The drill should be about 
16 inches long and three-quarters of an inch 
thick. When you drill, the punk peels forth 
and packs in the fire pan. Don’t stop until 
you see the punk becoming black and smok- 
ing from the underneath. It is needless to 
say that unless you have held your drill 
steady so as not to have broken the coal 
in the punk you can attribute your first 
failures to either one of two things. The 
notch was not cut to the middle of the hole 
or you didn’t bow hard and steady enough. 

Let us turn our attention to some 
methods of fire making which are not drill- 


ng. 

In the Philippines “ strings” of bamboo 
cut in narrow strips are drawn crosswise 
over a very soft wood, but a more satis- 
factory method is good, hard sawing with 
two pieces of bamboo, as they still do in 
the Philippines to-day.. Here they split a 
three-inch bamboo in half, cut a small 
groove across it, then with a sharp-edged 
bamboostick they saw away until enough 
punk collects to blow into a coal. Bamboo 
shavings are packed inside to serve as tin- 


er. 

Going back to Burmah we have the most 
baffling method known. Their fire piston 
has truly kept scientists guessing, even to- 
day if you were travelling in 
eucm4h =the windy jungles of Bur- 
rire Ps7°" mah, your coolie would light 


Cy under his cigarette with his little 
Hi fire piston if the wind was 
high. He would get a little 
grease on the end of the 

piston to hold a wad of cot- 

ztr”/9 ~~ ton in place, then with a 

quick snap the piston is 

—Ileorftin forced into the air-tight 

cylinder, the compressed air 
becomes hot enough to ignite the cotton 
so that when the piston is quickly with- 
drawn the cotton is already aflame. 

In conclusion, you might be interested to 
know how these various sets compare in 
speed. At the International Exposition at 
St. Louis in 1904 a primitive fire-making 
contest was held. An Igorote represented 


the Philippines, an  Ainu, 
Philipp'r€ Japan, and the Indian stood 
gr me °° for America. At the crack of 
the pistol they all started. 
The Ainu, with his flint and 
steel, v readily struck off 
reper sparks. But he became so 


completely bewildered before 
his audience that he failed to blow up the 
coal into a flame. The Filipino sawed at 
his bamboo set, but all in vain. Perhaps 
he lacked the inspiration of a rolling pin 
in the hands of his powerful wife, waiting 
for fire to cook breakfast. So the Indian 
quietly took his time and produced fire it 
two minutes. 








“A Scout is Brave” 





What the Book Said, and What the Boy Did 


Author of “Buffalo Roost,” “Three River Kids,” and 


T was cold February, so cold in fact that 
Jasper Gibbs had not ventured out but 
had spent most of the day by the big 

stove in the cabin, pouring over a Hand- 
book of the Boy Scouts of America loaned 
him by a city cousin who was the proud 
possessor of two Scout merit badges. 

Mr. Gibbs stood by the fire warming his 
hands, while his face wore a troubled ex- 
pression. The events of the last few days 
had bewildered him. Mother had gone un- 
expectedly down the valley to help a sick 
sister; Mary, the child of his heart, had 
caught a heavy cold which had developed 
almost at once into a severe case of pneu- 
monia. For two days the valley had been 
lost in a blizzard that surpassed anything 
even the oldest settlers could remember. 
The wind had blown the snow in a flurry 
that was beyond descrip- 
tion and so penetrating 
was the cold that he had 
been compelled to tack 
strips of grain sacks 
about the door to keep 
the cabin warm enough 
for the sick child. 

On top of this and to 
add to his anxiéty, the 
prize Percheron colt had 
come in -the middle of 
the night and he had 
labored: unceasingly to 
save it from freezing. 
He had been depending 
on this.colt for months 
as the means of raising 
the mortgage on the 
place.and he just must 
not lose him even in 
these unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. ~' 

He had just returned “— 3 <a 
from the stable, and on his way in had 
noted the low-hanging clouds and rising 
wind. He knew the signs, and the fear 
within him seemed to squeeze his heart as 
- if in a vise. As he stood thinking, unde- 
cided, Mary went into a fit of coughing, 
each spasm startling him anew with fear. 
There was but one way out of it—he must 
drive for mother. A second blizzard was 
coming, and it might keep mother from 
home for several days more—and Mary 
just couldn’t survive without her. 

He hurriedly filled the stove afresh with 
wood. Harnessing old Jerry to the cutter 
with a haste that surprised him, he ran into 
the house and gave Jasper a few words of 
instruction. 

“Jap, my boy, don’t under any circum- 
stances leave the house. And remember 
to keep it warm. Don’t light the lamp if 
we should be late. You will be all right by 
the firelight. And don’t get frightened. 
You are a whole lot of a man now, and 
father knows it. He’s counting on you. 
You read me awhile ago about a Scout be- 
ing trustworthy; father knows he can trust 
you. Good-bye! Take good care of sis- 
ter!” 

Jap flushed a bit with pleasure and as- 
sured his father he would obey orders. He 








By F. H. CHELEY 


Illustrated by NORMAN P. ROCKWELL 


suddenly straightened himself, raised his 
hand in Scout salute and in a very serious 
voice said, “On my honor, | will do my 
best.” His father could not help but 
chuckle as he jumped into the sleigh and 
called to Jerry. Jerry fairly flew down the 
lane and into the main road. Some way he 
seemed to understand that he must go, and 
he did his very best. 

“Three hours at the very least,” mut- 
tered Gibbs. “Get along, Jerry. It’s hard 
traveling, I know, old boy, but it’s for our 
little Mary!” He slapped the lines gently 
and Jerry setled into a long easy stride 
that fairly ate up the road. 


b foaed had never felt so lonely. The house 

seemed bigger and more empty than it 
had ever seemed before. He had found a 
few hard biscuits in the bread box and had 





HE FELL TO ONE 
KNEE AND RAISED 
THE GUN. 







Ss a 


spread a generous supply of molasses on 


each one and eaten them, for Dad had for- 
gotten to get them dinner. It reminded 
him of being stranded on a desert island 
with nothing to eat but hardtack and a 
little sorgum from a barrel that had floated 
to shore. The long streaks of pink light 
that came from the base burner reminded 
him of a red camp fire, and the little sister, 
of a Princess that he had saved from 
drowning. She had caught an awful cold 
from being in the cold water so long to be 
sure, but soon she would be better. So he 
enjoyed an hour of strange imaginings. 

The wind that was a mere breeze when 
Mr. Gibbs started had grown to be a gale 
that whistled around the corners and made 
the pine block in the stove sizzle and crack. 
Once or twice he thought he heard a rusty 
hinge squeak, but the windows were com- 
pletely covered with pictures the cold had 
painted the night before and he could not 
see out. Father’s last words had been a 
warning not to open the door. He walked 
around the big empty rooms, but it was 
cold except just by the fire. — 

He had inquired a dozen times already 
of Mary if he could do anything for her 
comfort, for his Handbook surely said that 
a “Scout is helpful,” until she had refused 


“Told by the Campfire.” 


to answer him, and just now she had 
slipped off into a restless little sleep. He 
had settled himself once more with his 
book and was engrossed, when he almost 
jumped from his chair and his heart came 
near stop beating. 

Above the gale he heard Rose May whin- 
ny. For a moment he was lost in thought. 
What could that noise have been! And 
then it dawned upon him. Father, in his 
haste, had not securely fastened the upper 
half of the barn door and the wind had 
blown it open with a bang. As he stood 
wondering, it banged again. He was alert 
in a second and was thinking of the stal- 
lion colt. Yes, Rose was whinnying and 
he knew the colt must be cold with that ice 
wind blowing through the stable. 

It was just thirty yards to the barn. He 
could slip out, fasten the door, and be back 
in a minute. True, father had said for him 
not to, but then, of course, father had not 
thought the barn door would be blowing 
open. If the colt should freeze, then it 
would be Jap’s fault and oh, it would mean 
so much! 

He went to the window facing the barn 
and began to scratch the ice from the glass 
with his jack knife, It was slow work, 
but he would get there soon. Rose whin- 
nied again and again, and finally he heard 
her kick. He hurried a little faster and at 
length he had a place big enough to peer 
out. He put his face close to the frozen 
window and looked toward the barn. 


E uttered an exclamation of terror. In 

: a second’s time he was wild with ex- 
citement. He began talking aloud to him- 
self. Yes, the upper half of the barn door 
was open—he had been right in that, but 
that was not all by any means, for, stand- 
ing directly in front of the half opened 
door, her tail extended, her nose up test- 
ing the wind, stood a fierce looking moun- 
tain lion. Only last week they had seen 
tracks in the snow at Smith’s, and had sup- 
posed that the brute had been driven down 
from the cliffs by the cruel storms and 
cold; but to find one actually standing in 
the barnyard, just ready to leap into the 
half open door, no doubt to devour the 
new colt, was enough to frighten any one, 
let alone a boy like Jap. 

“ Oh, the colt! the colt!” cried Jap aloud. 
“He'll get the colt. He'll get Dad’s colt! 
What shall I do?” and then he remem- 
bered, “a Scout is brave.” 

: a moved uneasily and heaved a long 
sigh. 

“What is it, Jap?” she whispered. 
oa are you talking about, you silly 

oy. 

“ A lion, Sis—a real sure-enough moun- 
tain lion, like Jim Ford shot last winter on 
Black Mountain; and oh, Mary, he’s going 
to go right into the barn and kill the colt. 
That’s Rose May whinnying now to tell us. 
What shall I do? I don’t seem to think 
quick—and right. Can’t you help?” He 
danced about the big stove in his excite- 
ment, then back to the window. 

The beast whiffed and whiffed, turning 
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its head this way and that to make sure 
there was no danger, and then made ready 
to spring through the opening. 

Jap suddenly calmed himself. Then like 
lightning he jerked on his cap and coat, 
pulled a chair over to the wall and took 
down the rifle from the shelf, made sure 
it was loaded, as he had so often seen his 
father do, and started toward the door. 
Mary objected and clung to him desperate- 
ly, but Jap shook her off, ordering her back 
to her bed, just as Mr. Gibbs would have 
done. 

He turned the knob, pushed on the door. 
It gave slowly, for the snow and ice had 
worked into every crevice and frozen. Once 
out, he shut the door by throwing all his 
weight against it. 


THE huge cat turned at the sound of 

the door and eyed Jap, then came 
one step nearer, her tail working like a 
big snake, her lips drawn back exposing 
her long white fangs. Jap tried to raise the 
gun to position, but it was so heavy he 
couldn’t hold. it steady. The barrel was 
just making great circles in the air. Every 
muscle in the boy’s body tingled, yet he was 
surprisingly calm and determined. He fell 
to one knee and raised the gun. It was 
better that way. It seemed to him ages 
elapsed before he could steady it enough 
to shoot. 

Suddenly a new thought struck him. He 
dared not shoot for fear of killing one of 
the horses! His shot would go right 
through the barn! 

He stood up again. The lion took fright, 
and with long springing leaps it was fast 
crossing the barnyard, Jap aimed as best 
he could and fired. 

The shell went wild, but it encouraged 
Jap. He hurried toward the barn, closed 
the door with a bang and fastened it. 

Then quickly he became aware that he 
was freezing cold. He had not stopped for 
gloves, and he now realized that his ears 
and fingers were numb. 

The lion was gone, that was sure. He 
had so wanted to shoot him, but anyway 
the colt was safe. He hurried back to the 
house, gun in hand, and stamping the snow 
from his feet as best he could, prepared to 
enter. 


T° his utter astonishment, he found he 

could not budge the door. Pull as he 
might, it would not give a particle. A great 
fright seized him. His ears and face were 
numb. The wind cut him likea knife. It be- 
gan to snow. He called with all his might but 
he received no answer. The peephole he had 
made had frozen over, and Mary. was para- 
lyzed with fright, for she could hear only 
his cries for help. She had tried with all 
her little might to open the door from her 
side, but it was frozen tight. 

.Jap leaned the gun against the wall and 
summoning all his strength tried again, but 
it was no use. He stumbled to the barn, 
opened the door with numb fingers, entered 
and closed the door behind him, fastening it 
from the inside. 

Rose May whinnied as he passed. On he 
went to the hay pile. There he found a 
blanket, wrapped himself in it and pre- 
pared to wait for the home-coming of his 
father. He remembered now with real re- 
gret every word he had told him. He had 
disobeyed his father, and he knew that 
some appropriate punishment awaited him. 
He was not sorry he had saved the colt, 
for by so doing he had saved the home, but 
he almost wished the lion had attacked 
him and killed him. 

He sat thus meditating in his boy heart 





“HER TAIL WORKING LIKE A BIG SNAKE, 
WHITE 


when suddenly a more horrible thought 
came to him. Mary would not be able to 
put fresh wood in the big stove and the 
log must have burned out ere this and slie 
would be cold—he shivered and drew 
down into the old blanket the more—and 
perhaps she would die. He remembered 
just what his father had said about keeping 
her warm. He was getting so sleepy. Oh, 
why didn’t some one come? Where, where 
was his father anyway? Rose May whin- 
nied, but it sounded far, far away, and soon 
Jap Gibbs was dosing and dreaming of 
horses and colts and lions and Indians, 
ships, biscuits, islands, and what not— 
and then all was blank. 

T was dark, pitch dark, when Jerry pulled 

the old cutter into the yard, and Mr. 
Gibbs, stiff and cold, climbed out, lantern in 
hand and helped Mrs. Gibbs and a stranger 
to alight. He then lighted them to the door. 
The house was dark—not even the faintest 
flickering of shadows lighted the frosty 
window pane. He took hold of the knob 
and pulled, but the door stuck fast. He 
handed the lantern to his wife and taking 
a firm hold with both hands pulled again 
and again. 

“Frozen, Doc,” he muttered. “I nailed 
sacks on the door yesterday to keep out the 
cold and they have gotten in the crack and 
frozen fast. Here, Doc, give me a hand!” 

He kicked the door a heavy blow to 
loosen it, and as he did so the jar toppled 
over the gun from its resting place. Gibbs 
snatched it up and held it to the light. 

“My gun! What foolishness has that 
boy been up to now?” In an instant his 
strength was as the strength of a giant. 
He, clasped the knob with both hands 
braced his legs and pulled. There was a 
squeak, a grating, and then the door gave 
way and came open with such force that 
it knocked him completely down. 

He snatched the lantern and entered, 
gun in hand, calling, “ Jap, Jap,” but no re- 
ply. He hastily lighted a lamp and looked 
about him. Already mother had Mary in 
her arms and was sobbing over her. She 
awoke with a little start and clutched her 
mother frantically. 

“Oh, mother,” she cried, “the lion has 
eaten Jap!” 


Ll) 


HER LIPS DRAWN BACK, EXPOSING HER LONG 
FANGS.” 


The child, burning with fever, had sobbed 
herself to sleep. 

“Where is Jap, Mary?” asked Gibbs, 
between chattering teeth, his voice was 
so shaky he could hardly talk. 

“Oh, Daddie, Daddie, the lion came to 
get the colt and Jap went out to shoot it. He 
never, never came back—Oh! Oh!” and 
she wept as if her little heart would break, 


NELSON GIBBS was a man of action, 

Like a shot he had pumped the rifle, 
carefully examined the shell, and noting it 
had been shot, he pumped a new shell into 
the chamber and taking the lantern hur- 
ried out. 

The Doctor poked up the fire, added new 
wood, removed his great fur coat and took 
charge of things in general. Mary was tell- 
-_ the story as best she could between 
sobs. 

Gibbs went straight to the barn. When 
six paces from it, his eye caught sight of 
the deep tracks in the snow. He took one 
glance—“ Lion! upon my word,” he mut- 
tered, “and the boy?” 

He noted that the barn door was fast- 
ened from the inside, and a faint ray of 
hope came to him. Hurrying to the wood 
pile he snatched up the axe, and in another 
second he stood over the prostrate form 
of Jap. 

“Frozen! he ejaculated, his heart seem- 
ing to break. “ My boy, frozen in my own 
barn!” 

He was sobbing now. He gathered the 
little bundle in his arms and hurried to the 
house. With great difficulty, and under 
the doctor’s careful manipulation, Jap was 
aroused. His first question was about 
Mary. When he was told she was all right 
and that Dr. Carter had come to get her 
well, he smiled a happy little smile, and 
with mutterings about bears and guns and 
things sank bank in his father’s arms. 

“ Some snow, quick, Nelson,” ordered the 
doctor. “ and now let’s strip him quickly— 
yes, clear to the skin.” 

Gibbs returned with a dishpan full of 
snow and Jap was rubbed from head to 
foot and back again. His ears and nose 
were frozen, and there was no doubt that 


(Continued on page 25.) 
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From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 





A Tip To Fellows Whom the Cold May Nip--Also, Some Timely Talk About Bird Houses 
By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 


HIS is the month 
‘8 when the Duffel Bag 
is filled with sleep- 
ing bags, woolen stockings, 
moccasins, whang strings, 
snow shoes, fur mitts, gaudy 
mackinaw coats and toques. 
This is the moon of the 
First-Class Scout, dedicated 
to Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington, both of 
whom, you know, were born 
in February, and both of 
whom were good wilderness 
men. 

Last night a young fellow, 
six foot two in his mocca- 
sins, blew into my studio 
with a pair of big snow shoes under his 
arm, and an atmosphere of balsam boughs 
and camp fire surrounding him, which so 
impregnated my body and soul that to-day, 
although I am sitting in Editor McGuire’s 
chair in front of his desk littered with pa- 
pers and books and talking this “dope” to 
his stenographer, it seems to me that in 
reality I am out in the woods toasting a 
piece of bacon over a fire on the sheltered 
side of a stump. 

Wuen Its Freezinc Coip 

It is very cold now out in the woods boys, 
up in this section of the country, and when 
you go on your hikes you should take good 
care that old Jack Frost doesn’t nip your 
mose or your ears or your toes, If you 
can keep up the circulation there is little 
danger of this. I have had my forehead 
frozen, I have had both of my ears frozen, 
I have had the end of my nose frozen, and 
I have had my lip frozen, but always when 
I was driving or sleighing or in the cab of 
a locomotive, and never did it happen when 
I was on foot walking. So if you will be 
careful to have warm socks on your feet 
and keep the latter dry, there is little dan- 
ger of Jack Frost bothering you while on 
your hikes. 

If you break through the ice and get wet, 
and there is no place to dry your clothes, 
it will take but a few moments for them to 
freeze stiff, and the best thing for you to 
do is to keep at a dog trot until you come 
to some house where you can change your 
clothes and dry the wet togs in front of the 
fire. The dog trot will tend to keep you 
warm until you reach shelter; if this is too 
distant let the other fellows build a big rip- 
roaring fire for you, but you keep moving 
until the fire is built. 

Don’t “ Crack” Your Ears 

Recently I have seen it stated that warm 
water is best to take frost out of frozen 
fingers, toes, etc., but cold water will take 
the frost out, as I know by experience, and 
my advise to you in case of frost bites is to 
use cold water and let some other fellow 
do the experimenting with the warm water. 
I have used snow to rub my frozen ears 
into life, but they were not badly frozen. 
When an ear is frozen so that it is all 
white, you must be very careful about rub- 
bing it at all, because in that condition it is 
exceedingly brittle and you may wound 
yourself seriously by breaking the ear. The 
game is true, in a sense, of any other por- 
tion of the body. But if there is only a 
small white spot on the lobe of the ear, I 





would not hesitate to rub it 
with a pinch of snow, or 
holding it in a cup of cold 
water until it thaws out. 

Lumbermen working in 
the winter woods are not 
often frost bitten. I have 
spent weeks in camp with 
them, and although I was 
frost bitten from traveling 
around in the woods by 
sleigh or in their funny 
little locomotives which 
haul the logs over tempo- 
rary tracks, I did not meet 
with a single instance 
among the  lumberjacks 
themselves of frost bites, al- 
though the bottom had dropped out of the 
thermometer. They were swinging the 
axes, exercising, and keeping the blood cir- 
culating, and as long as the blood circulates 
it will not freeze. 

Get Your Biro Houses Reapy 

Now, boys, to get down to something 
useful besides taking care of your own 
hide. Remember this is the month to pre- 
pare for the coming of the birds in the 
spring. Now’s the time to build your bird 
houses and have them all ready. Now's the 
time to put your suet upon the trees and 
watch the chickadees, the sap suckers and 
the little white-throated sparrows, and a lot 
of other winter visitors come around and 
thank you for their dinner. Mr. Charles E. 
White, of Kenilworth, Ill, has one of the 
best contrivances for holding this suet on 
a tree that I have ever seen, It was ad- 
vertised in the November number of Boys’ 
Lire. But if you do not want to buy one 
of these bird pantries, melt some mutton 
suet and pour the soft fat into the cracks of 
the post of your grape arbor where it will 
harden and where the birds may reach it, 
or daub the tassels of a fir or pine tree with 
it. Or make it into balls or blocks and cover 
it with a piece of wire netting with a mesh 
about a quarter of an inch, which should 
be tacked to the tree. 

Tue CoMMISSIONER “ STUNG” 

I offered a prize of an “ American Boy’s 
Handy Book” to the boy who built the best 
bird house over on Long Island. There 
were four bird houses so well made that it 
was necessary for your Commissioner to 
go down in his jeans and rake up the price 
of four prizes in place of one. Those were 
bully bird ,houses, and I am proud of them. 
but the boys made them too good for me, 
and I have stopped offering prizes. I will, 
however, suggest that you get some of your 
troop committeemen to put up prizes for 
the best bird houses made by members of 
your troop. 

In Pittsburgh, the Boy Scouts not only 
make bird houses, but they also put them 
up and they plant the trees that furnish 
fruit for the birds. The Boy Scouts out in 
Pittsburgh are right on the job. They are 
hummers in everything that pertains to 
Scouting, especially the out-door part of 
it. They had with them this winter a real 
Scout by the name of Smith from up in 
the Alberta mountains, a man who has 
killed many grizzly bears and climbed all 
the peaks of the Rockies up in the snowland. 
He furnished them lots of inspiration for 


their out-door work. Get busy and make 
your councilmen furnish you some such 
character to help you with your woodcraft. 
The council will do it for you. They’re 
good fellows; they enjoy having a leg 
pulled when the ones that pull it are good 
Scouts. 


Row sto, 


No Word About Missing Scout 


No word has yet been received from 
Scout Robert Kirkpatrick, about whose dis- 
appearance a notice was published in the 
January number of Boys’ Lire, Any in- 
formation about the missing boy should be 
sent to his father, Mr. J. G. Kirkpatrick, 14 
— Eighty-fourth street, New York 

ity. 


Fleet School Scouts Progressing. 


H. E. Shaffer, Scoutmaster of Troop 1, 
Flat Rock, North Carolina, which is organ- 
ized in the Fleet School where the Boy 
Scout plan has been made a basis of recre- 
ation and discipline, reports that excellent 
progress has been made since the opening 
of the school in September. 

Three of the Fleet School boys, Scouts 
Graham, Davidson and Mattison, were 
awarded free scholarships for a full year 
in accordance with the plan announced in 
the September number of Boys’. Lire. 

There are twenty-seven boys at the Fleet 
School this year, of whom eight have had 
previous Scouting experience. 


Thousands Who Live Underground 


According to the latest statistics about 
20,000 people in New York City spend their 
entire working hours underground, and 
there are more than 10,000 people whose 
work takes them underground more or less 
during the day. On ordinary days 1,500,000 
people crowd the New York subways (the 
underground railways) to go to and from 
their work, or to do their shopping and 
sight-seeing. 


A Striking Good Turn. 


A practical good turn was undertaken 
last winter by the Boy Scouts of Mos- 
cow, Idaho, and as a result they stirred up 
much civic interest. The streets had be- 











MOSCOW, IDAHO, SNOW BRIGADE. 


come so dangerous and impassable from 
the accumulation of ice and snow that 
the Scouts organized a snow patrol and 
did heroic work cleaning the thorough- 
fares. 

The appreciation of the Elks Lodge took 
substantial form, for when the Scouts 
wanted to build a clubhouse the lodge 
gave them $100 toward it. 
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A Vermont Scout Asks a Question 


Cave Scout 





and Gets an Answer 








ELLO there, bunch! I thought it 
H was about time for you to be show- 
ing up again. I’ve been waiting 
here for you for a month. I wish I knew 
every one of you personally, but I am get- 
ting better acquainted all the time and | 
see a great many more familiar faces than 
I did in January. There’s Patrol Leader 
Lawrence Klepper, of Montoursville, Pa., 
over there, and here is Scout Jay Morris, 
of Salem, Ore., and I see Scout Ernest 
Voss, of Racine, Wis., and several 
more. I’m glad to see you and you 
may be sure that you are all welcome 
in the Cave. Drop in any old time you 
take a notion. 


The question hole is chock full this 
month. Let’s see what we can find. 
Here’s a difficult problem—but I guess 
we can’t talk it over here in front of 
the bunch without getting one of you 
Scouts into trouble, so I'll answer it 
personally. 

Well, here is a good letter from 
Scout Harold Barker, of South Royal- 
ton, Vt. Barker’s troop is certainly 
in a bad pickle, but lots of other troops 
are, or have been, in the same kind of 
trouble, so perhaps it will help us all 
to consider this case. 

Here’s the letter: 


Dear Mr. Cave Scout: 

1 have read with pleasure your articles in 
Boys’ Lire, that splendid magazine for boys, 
and would like to have your advice on one 
question. 

A troop of Scouts was organized here in 
Souta Royalton some four years ago. At 
that time it aroused a great deal of enthu- 


siasm. It grew quite rapidly, but I am sorry 
to say, never could boast of over fifteen mem- 
bers. But South Royalton is a small place. 


The high school here has less than seventy 
members, less than half of whom are boys 
of Scout age. But unfortunately the “ mem- 
bers present’’ at each meeting began to be 
less. And now, to “cap the climax,” no 
meetings have been held for over six months. 

Another difficulty is the lack of Scoutmas- 
ters. We have tried two—all we could in- 
duce to aid us—but both had too much other 
work to attend to. They could not put suffi- 
cient time into the Scout work, 

Our patience is almost exhausted. It is ut- 
terly impossible to secure an efficient man to 
serve as Scoutmaster, and only two or three 
of the boys are still enthusiastic over the 
movement. We have tried our best to keep 
= the interest, but in vain. About nine out 
of every ten are, in fact, “ dead.” 


Two or three, myself included, are still 
loyal, but we live two or three miles from 
South Royalton, and four or five miles sepa- 
rate our homes. We do not wish to give up 
hope of becoming an aid to the Scout move- 
ment, but what are we to do? 

The nearest troops ara from ten to twenty-five 
miles distant. 

Please give me your advice as to what it is 
best to do. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Harotp C. BarKer, 
R. F. D. No. 1. South Royalton, Vt. 


H’m, that certainly is a tough proposi- 
tion, isn’t it? It seems to me this is a 


mighty good chance for the Scout who 
will stick—the Scout who will stick. 
Sounds kind of musical, doesn’t it? May- 
be there’s a poem in it. 

{NotE—This bally poem got stuck on itself and 
dolled itself all up in a fancy border, but you’ll 
find it on this page—just three lines down.] 

Now then, Scout Barker, you and your 
friends who are still in the game are 
mighty good examples of “Scouts who 


The Scout Who Will Stick. 
By Tue Cave Scout. 


You may talk of your Scouts who are strong on 
the hike, 

Who are “there’’ on the trail, in the woods and 
the like; 

You may have all the signallers, Eagles and 
Stars, 

First-aiders, athletes and sea-scouting tars; 

But if from all Scouts you will give me my 
pick 

I'll fasten my choice on the Scout who will stick. 


I don't care a whoop if he’s fat, short or tall, 
Bow-legged, pigeon-toed, cross-eyed or small, 
He may be a dub with an ax or a kit, 

At daily inspection he won't make a hit, 

His skull may be ivory six inches thick 

But I'll overlook that in the Scout who will stick. 


There’s a job to be done, it’s a tough one, | 
fear; 

It may take a week, it may take a year— 

Who's going to do it? Here comes the chap, 

He takes off his coat, he throws down his cap, 

Looks at the job, shuts his jaws with a click— 

Fellows, that’s him—the Scout who will stick. 


Problems arise as the job goes along, 
Nothing works right, and everything’s wrong. 
When things look the blackest, some Scouts will 


say 

“Oh, Gee, what's the use!" and then beat it away. 

But someone fights on through the thin and the 
thick, 

And we find at the end the Scout who will stick. 


will stick.” All the rest of us Scouts 
ought to be proud of you and the brave 
struggle you have made to keep the Scout 
movement alive in your town. four years 
of discouragement is “some” sticking! 
You know, sometimes the Cave Scout 
feels sorry for those fellows to whom 
everything comes almost without effort. 
They never have the satisfaction that 


‘s 


comes from tackling a nard job and get- 
ting away with it. But there is some- 
thing even more important that these fel- 
lows miss. There is no training in the 
world more valuable than learning how to 
face difficulties and disappointments and 
win out in spite of them. When a boy 
has learned to do this, he is ready for al- 
most any emergency that life can bring. 





Our history is full of stories f men 
who won because they had the courage 
to stick. We all know the story of 


covccoccooooooooooee, § john Paul Jones, that old bulldog sea 


fighter who said, when his ship was 
sinking and he was asked to surren- 
der. “We’ve only begun to fight!” 
And we know how he sailed right in 
and licked the tar out of the enemy. 
We know how Washington stuck 
through that awful winter at Valley 
Forge, and how “ Abe” Lincoln fought 
his way from rail-splitter to President 
because he knew how to stick. We 
know—but here is a more recent il- 
lustration : 

A few weeks ago Thomas A. Edi- 
son’s plant at Orange, N. J., was de- 
stroyed by fire with a loss of $5,000,- 
000. This plant represented years of 
hard work and planning, and yet, as 
Mr. Edison stood watching the flames, 
he had nothing to say about hard luck. 
What he pip say was: “I’m pretty well 
burned out just now, boys, but I’ll start 
all over again to-morrow. There'll be 
some rapid mobilizing here when the 
débris cools off and is cleared away. 
I’ll go right to work to build the plant 
over again. It’s just a temporary set- 
back; don’t forget that.” 

That is the spirit which has made 
Thomas A. Edison the greatest invent- 
or the world ever knew. a 





And so the Cave Scout congratulates 
you fellows at South Royalton—and 
all other Scouts who are lucky enough 
to have some good husky difficulties to 
overcome—on your fine opportunity. 
You'll be better men for it when you 
grow up. 

There is one big danger about stick- 
ing, however, and that is the danger of 
sticking to the wrong thing. Some fel- 
lows stick to cigarettes and lose their 
health; others stick to lying and cheat- 
ing and lose their honor and the re- 
spect of their friends. Before you be- 
gin a thing be sure it is worth stick- 
ing to. No boy ever lost either his 
health or his honor by sticking to the 
Scout Law, so you are safe enough there. 

And so the best advice I can give to 
Scout Barker and other Scouts in the same 
difficulty is to stick to 4t. ‘The mere act 
of sticking will be a big help to you, so 
you are sure to gain something anyway, 
and the chances are about ten to one that 
(Continued on Following Page.) 
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To Celebrate the Scout Birthday 





Special Activities Planned for Boys for Anniversary Week 


HE fifth birthday of the Boy Scouts of 
America will be celebrated on Mon- 
day, February 8. This is the fifth 

anniversary of the incorporation of the or- 
ganization. 

For the most part the program explains 
itself, but there aré some features about 
which additional information will be help- 
ful. 

One of the most popular of the anniv-r- 
sary week activ‘tic of the past has been 
the “Scout Birthday Good Turn,” which 
this year will be performed on the after- 
noon of February 8 This is the day on 
which Boy Scouts visit the sick in hospitals 
and private homes, taking with them 
flowers and good wishes. 

Another distinctive feature of the birth- 
day celebration will be the evening meet- 
ing. At this meeting there will be annual 
reports of troop activities and greetings 
from tke Chief Scout, Ernest Thompson 
Seton. Promptly at 8:15 every Scout in the 
United States will salute and repeat the 
Scout Oath. While you are performing 
this ceremony, Scouts, be sure to remem- 
ber that at the very same time you are 
doing this, hundreds of thousands of other 
Scouts are performing the same act. 

Participation in Lincoln exercises on 
February 12 are optional. It believed 
that a great many Scouts will find it con- 
venient to join in any program in honor of 
Lincoln’s memory which may be arranged 
by the community or by some other organi- 
zation. Of course any troops that care to 
do so may arrange Lincoln services on their 
own responsibility. 

A new feature of anniversary week is 
the delivering of reports of progress and 
activities for the past year to city officials, 
chamber of commerce officials, local council 
members, newspaper offices, etc. These re- 
ports will be delivered on Saturday morn- 
ing, February 13. Ask your Scoutmaster 
for further details. It is believed that only 
a few Scouts will be needed for this duty. 
Others will engage in another regular fea- 
ture of anniversary week, the “ Troop Good 
Turn.” This good turn in the past has taken 
the form of some service of benefit to the 
whole community. Last year many Scouts 
conducted clean-up campaigns, shoveled 
snow from sidewalks, etc. 

Two other features for this day are sug- 
gested, althougi, neither of them is offered 
as a prescribec feature of the celebration. 
The first of these optional activities is an 
inter-patrol or inter-troop contest to be 
held on Saturday afternoon, Many troops 
have made such a contest a regular part of 
their anniversary celebration. 

In order that every Scout may keep be- 
fore him during the whole anniversary 
week the spirit of the celebration, every 
Scout is asked to perform double good 
turns every day of the week. The ideal of 
the Boy Scout movement is service for 
others and it is most fitting that this ideal 
should be emphasized in the anniversary 
week program. National Headquarters will 
appreciate receiving reports from troops 
concerning their special observances of the 
fifth birthday of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. These reports are wanted because they 
may contain suggestions which will help 
in arranging the program for the celebra- 
tion next year. 


1S 





Anniversary Week Program 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 


Church Exercises.—Church troops or 
other groups of Scouts will attend their 
churches en masse. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 
ANNIVERSARY DAY. 
4:30 to 6:00 P. M.—Scout Birthday 
Good Turn. Troops will visit the sick 
in hospitals and private homes, taking 
to them flowers and the best wishes of 

the Scout Movement, 

_ 4:30 P. M—Anniversary Day Meet- 

ing. Annual report of troop activities. 
8.u0 P. M.—Reading of Greetings 

from the Chief Scout. 

8:15 P. M.—Every Scout in the 
United States will stand at attention 
with his hand at salute and repeat the 
Scout Oath. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 
Participation, where practicable, in 
Lincoln Memorial services. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 


9:00 A. M.—Delivery of report on 
Scout work and of Scout greetings to 
city ofticials, Chamber of Commerce or 
commercial club officials, newspaper 
offices, members of local councils, etc. 

9:00 A. M.—Troop Good Turn. 

2:00 P. M.—Inter-patrol or inter- 
troop contests for possession of An- 
niversary pennant or banner. 

7:30 P. M.—Boy- Scout entertain- 
ment, exhibition, reception or banquet, 
followed by awarding of prizes and 
honors. 























Whose Picture Is This? 


Here is an interesting indoor stunt. 
Cut out the picture printed below and then 
very carefully cut out all of the black 
When you have done this hold up 


areas. 





the pattern in front of the light and allow 
the shadow to fall on some smooth surface. 
Carefully move the pattern nearer to or 
farther from the background until the right 
distance is reached. Then see if you can’ 
recognize the picture which you will see. 

This interesting puzzle was sent to Boys’ 
Lire by Scout John R. Mitchell, of Troop 
3, Oskaloosa, Ia. 


The Cave Scout 


(Continued from page 13.) 
if you fight hard enough you can make 
things come your way. 





Here are some hints that will help you 
to fight. Talk Scouting to these disinter- 
ested boys every chance you get. Never 
miss an opportunity to tell them of the big 
times other Scouts are having. Maybe you 
can r2-awaken their interest by arrang- 
ing some special activity, such as a hundred 
mile hike for the coming season, or a 
compétition of scout activities with one 
of those troops you mention which are ten 
or twenty miles away. 

As for the Scoutmaster, get enough boys 
to make at least one patrol, show your man 
you mean business and keep at him until 
he consents to help you out. Very few 
men can resist the persistent entreaties of 
a group of boys who are in dead earnest. 
Send the name of your prospective Scout- 
master to National Headquarters with the 


request that Scout literature be sent to 
him. Keep after him, boys, and you'll get 
him. “Stick!” 


But after you get him, you must not 
“soldier” on the job. It is hard for a 
Scoutmaster to retain an interest in his 
Scouts if they go at their work in a half- 
hearted way. 

Get some definite object in mind so that 
you will know exactly what you are work- 
ing for, then grit your teeth and say: 
“ This thing is worth doing, and by George, 
I’m going to stay with it until it’s done!” 





Here’s a little tip for you which has 
nothing to do with sticking. Did you no- 
tice the picture of the Cave Scout at the 
beginning of this article? Look at it now 
and see if you can tell what kind of shoes 
the Cave Scout is wearing. 

Out in the Rocky Mountains where this 
picture was taken they are called “Califor- 
nia overshoes.” Miners, trail builders, 
prospectors, forest rangers and surveyors 
often find it necessary to work in slushy, 
melting snow for hours at a stretch. If 
any of you have over tried it, as the Cave 
Scout has, you will know how the cold 
soaks through until your feet ache. Un- 
der such conditions “ California overshoes” 
are a great relief. 

The ones the Cave Scout is wearing in 
the picture are made of four old cement 
sacks wrapped outside his boots and tried 
with stout cord. Any kind of cloth will 
do, although wool is better. An old woolen 
coat or pair of trousers would make fine 
material for “California overshoes.’ This 
wrapping will not keep out water but it 
will keep out cold. No matter how wet 
your feet get, they will still keep warm, 
for the natural heat, generated by the cir- 
culation of the blood, does not escape. 

Just tuck this information away in the 
back of your head. It may save you a lot 
of discomfort some day. 

Well, so long, fellows. Hope to see all 
here in the Cave in March. And you can 
bring some other boys with you if you 
choose. 
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OUR DOUBLE PAGE PICTURES 


NUSUALLY interesting are our dou- 

l ble page pictures in this issue of 

Boys’ Lire on account of the varied 
activities they represent. 

One of them, from Utica, N. Y., offers a 
good suggestion for the celebration of 
Washington’s birthday.This stunt, called a 
“North Pole Hike” was held last February. 
Several days before Washington’s birth- 
day, Scout Commissioner M. M. Harris and 
a group of Scoutmasters planted a scout 
staff, flying a tattered American flag, at a 
point in the Marcy Hills several miles ex- 
actly north of the city. 

The Scouts were organized into two 
parties, one known as the Peary force, and 
the others as the followers of “ Doc” Cook. 
The parties followed parallel routes about 
a mile apart and their maps finally brought 
them together near the place where the 
pole was planted. Scout Clarence Morcy, 
of Troop 3, was the first Scout to reach 
the pole and as he belonged to the “ Cook” 
party it was taken as a complete vindication 
of Doctor Cook. 

Another picture shows a scene at the Boy 
Scout rally held in November in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. This rally was attended by all of 
the scout troops of the Island of Oahu. 

The picture shows a signal tower built. by 
Troop 5. The to ver was constructed almost 
entirely of bamboo—the uprights being 
twenty feet long and six inches in diameter. 
The uprights were raised and lashed at the 
corners. at the bottom, and a Scout skilled 
in gathering cocoanuts was delegated to 
shin up the poles and lash them together 
at the top. Then he pulled up the boards 
for the floor, and let down a rope ladder 
for the signal crew. 


One of the most popular stunts ever 
pulled off by the Boy Scouts of Washington, 
D. C., was a bear feast, recently held on 
the Congress Heights. The bear meat used 
in the feast had been prepared in Septem- 
ber, when the animals were shot, by salting, 
drying and smoking. .The hides of the 
animals. can be seen on the pole in the 
background of the picture. 


Scoutmaster George Welsh of Port Town- 
send, Washington, has reported an unusual 
trip taken last summer in the Olympic 
mountains by fifteen Scouts of his troop. 
Their route led through a: wild section of 
the mountains, where there were no trails 
except those made by wild animals. A con- 
siderable amount of time was spent in ex- 
ploring perpetual snow fields and in making 
short climbs. 


One of the double page pictures shows 
several troops of New Jersey Scouts assem- 
bled for instructions in the search for Mrs. 
Helen Breck, who disappeared from her 
home at Orange, New Jersey, on Decem- 
ber 4. A plan has been worked out by Scout 
Commissioner Frank Gray, of Montclair, by 
which a large number of Scouts can be as- 
sembled on short notice for any emergency 
work. 

One of the big features of scout work at 
Plainfield, N. J., is the Engineers’ Patrol of 
Troop 5. These Scouts have made a spe- 
cialty of building bridges, towers, etc. They 
have constructed a thirty-foot suspension 
bridge, which they can erect in one minute 
and seventeen seconds. 

Troop 1 of Shreveport, La., has made a 
special study of knot-tying. One of the 
most attractive articles in the exhibition of 
Scout handicraft at National Headquarters 
is a fine mahogany case of knots tied by 
these Shreveport Scouts. Their Scoutmaster 
is Mr. H. F. Bretthauer. 




















By LUDVIG S. DALE 


STOOD one day watching some logs floating down stream. 
Away back there in the hills they broke through the ground; 
they grew and grew, until finally, found fit for timber, they 

were cut down and skidded into the river. They got into a tight 
jam occasionally, and had to be handled roughly with the pikes and 
hooks of the rivermen to be straightened out; at the mill the rough 
edges had to be taken off before the sawyer could make building 
material out of them; and the lumber had to be SEASONED before 
it could fit into a house and stand the strain. 

Pretty much the same with us, isn’t it2 We were small once, 
we grew, and now we find ourselves in the “river of life.” And 
we, too, get into a jam occasionally—at baseball, football, later on, 
business—and it takes father, mother, teacher, Scoutmaster, to 
straighten us out. 

We have to get through the sawmill, too—the school. It isn’t 
always pleasant either, for it hurts to have the “rough edges” taken 
off. Besides, did you ever notice that the more knots there are in 
the timber the better it is—for kindling wood? Well, there are 
KNOTS in our make-up, too; knots of disobedience, disloyalty, un- 
kindliness, “‘] should worry.” And if we want to make the most 
of ourselves they've got to come out! 

I remember how on Graduation Day I told the world how it 
should be run. I meant it, too, every word of it. But in a little 
while | found the world didn’t care to be run my way at all. | 
said: “What's wrong with the world, anyhow?’ I got no 
answer. Finally I came to ask myself: “‘What’s wrong with ME?” 
—and I found lots of answers. You see, | was GREEN timber; ] 
had to be seasoned, by knocks and disappointments and failures. 
That is the only way we can ever fit properly into the great structure 
we call society. 

Scouting helps you. /t helps you to grow, to get out of jams, to 
straighten out others; to season your green timber so you may BE 
PREPARED for your place in the world. 

It just helps you to ‘‘make the most out of the log.” 

Doesn't it? 




















Washington at Scout Age 


(Continued from page 5.) 





adventure on the trip, and although they 
encountered several Indians, some of whom 
had obviously been on the warpath, the 
red men merely displayed curiosity in 
their work and did not attempt to molest 
them in any way. Washington accordingly 
improved the occasion to make friends with 
the savages and to learn all he could of 
their customs. In fact, at the end of the 
month he had managed to increase his 


knowledge of Indian lore very considera- 
bly, and by the time he returned to the 
settlement he was a good woodsman and 
a better surveyor. Certainly the written 
report which he handed to his employer 
must have made a very favorable impres- 
sion on Lord Fairfax, for he strongly en- 
couraged his protégé to persevere in this 
work and later aided him to procure a fi- 


cense conferring official authority upon his 
surveys. 
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Utica, N. Y., Scouts on Their Way to “ The North Pole.” 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM Paut B. WILLIAMS. 
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Washington, D. C., Scouts Enjoying a Bear Feast. 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM STEPHEN S, APLIN, Fietp SECRETARY. 





Boy Scouts of Troop 15, Syracuse, N. Y., at Work on Their New Headquarters. 
PuHotTocraPH From Scout Sewarp S. MERRILL. 
“Bumps on a Log "—Troop 2, Hoboken, N. J. 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM SCOUTMASTER HARMON 
St. Crarr. 
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Hawaiian Scouts Erecting a Signal Tower in Port Townsend, Wash., Scouts in the 
A Bunch of Fancy Knots. Honolulu. Olympic Mountains. 
PuotocrarH FRoM ScoutMaster H. F. Brett- PuotocrarH From Actinc Deputy CoMMISSIONER PHOTOGRAPH FROM SCOUTMASTER 
HAUER, SHREVEPORT, La. Harry S. Haywarp. Grorce WELCH. 
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A SCOUT “SANTA CLAUS” 
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Minneapolis, Minn., boy delivering 
provisions to poor families. 





With the Boy Scouts of America 


Stories of Especial Interest to All, From Tenderfoot to 
Eagle Scout 











Thousands of Scout‘‘Santa Clauses’’ 


VER since Christmas, reports have 
been coming to the National Head- 
quarters of relief work undertaken 

in all parts of the country by Boy Scouts. 
It is impossible to give a definite estimate 
as to the number of persons assisted by 
Boy Scouts on Christmas, but there must 
be thousands of persons throughout the 
country who can thank the Scouts for hav- 
ing had a merry time on that great holi- 
day. 

At Richmond, Va., several hundred 
Scouts distributed more than 900 stockings 
to poor children in that city. Each child 
got a stocking filled with candy and fruit 
and in many instances toys and dolls were 
distributed. 

From Mattoon, Ill, comes a report of 
how the Boy Scouts brought Christmas 
cheer to the needy. The Scouts worked 
in cooperation with other relief organiza- 
tions in the distribution of gifts. So 
thoroughly did they plan and execute their 
work that one of the daily papers stated 
that there was not a child in the city who 
did not receive a Christmas gift and that 
there was not a person in the city who 
did not have a good meal on Christmas 
day. 
Xt Nacogdoches, Tex., the Boy Scouts 
delivered gifts to 130 families, mailed or 
delivered 298 Christmas baskets, filled 360 
stockings for children, sent twenty baskets 
of groceries and provisions to needy fam- 
ilies, and delivered five loads ‘of wood to 
widows. 

At Minneapolis, Minn., fifty Boy Scouts 
assisted the Salvation Army in distribut- 
ing 500 baskets of provisions. 

At Portsmouth, O., a picked. squad of 
fifty Scouts delivered more than 230 bas- 
kets of provisions. One of the Ports- 
mouth newspapers commented ‘editorially 
on the work of the Boy Scouts: 

“ Here were half a hundred boys not looking for 
favors or tips at this season of the year when the 
average individual is inclined to be generous, but 
half a hundred boys who were out.to help others 
and to carry out the supreme teachings of their 
movement: ‘Do a Godd Turn Daily.’ 

“Portsmouth should be proud of these moderh 
Knights in her midst, and encourage in every way 
gocumie this - work which is doing wonders 
or the boys of her city. 

This season only three policemen were 
needed at the Madison Square Municipal 
Christmas Tree celebration in New York 
City. The Boy Scouts were on the job 
to help preserve order. 

Bridgeport, Connecticut, Scouts co-oper- 
ated in providing Christmas presents for 


500 children. 
At South Bridge, Mass., the Scouts 
supplied 100 families with baskets of pro- 


visions. 





Distinguished Scouts 


Report of the National Court of Honor 
for December, 1914. 





HONOR MEDALS ISSUED. 
ee Carney (Bronze), Ind:anapolis, 
nd. 

Ralph Paulson (Bronze), Mt. Vernon, 


(Silver), Richmond, 


: Howald Warren 
a. 
Robert Cooper (Silver), Honeoye Falls, 


N.Y 
EAGLE SCOUTS. 
To win the Silver Eagle, this First Class Scout 
has qualified for 21 Merit Badges. It is the high- 
est honor given for winning Merit Badges. 


H. A.: Ingraham, Bala,- Pa. 
a number of Merit Badges issued, 
‘ lo 








Scranton, Pa., Boy Scouts, sold sprigs 


of evergreen to raise funds for the com-° 


munity Christmas tree. They succeeded 
in collecting $400. 

The Boy Scouts, of Pittsburgh, Pa., aided 
in distributing supplies to 900 persons. 

At Indianapolis, Ind., Scouts assisted 
women shoppers with their bundles, helped 
them on and off of cars, etc. 

The Baltimore, Md., Scouts assisted the 
“Empty Stocking Club” in _ bringing 
Christmas joy to 3,000 children and in 
sending out supplies to poor families. One 
troop, e'ch member of which had 
saved $5 as a troop fund, contributed half 
of this fund to the Belgian Relief Work. 
Later, when an” appeal came for. poor 
families, the Scouts unanimously voted to 
give the remaining half to’ help .in this 
work. ' 

A novel method of 
raising funds for the Red 
Cross Society was em- 
ployed at the holiday 
season by the Boy: Scouts 
of Troop 1, Westbrook, 
Me. These Scouts sold 
a great many Christmas 
wreaths and evergreens 
as well as Christmas 
trees. The sum of $20 
was cleared, all of which 
has been sent to the Red 
Cross for relief work in 
Europe. 

Other Scouts waited 
until ~New Year’s Day 
before -doing their good 
turns, because they felt 
that no family would be 
likely to be overlooked 
on Christmas day and 
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that their efforts, coming at some other 
time, would be more helpful. 
_Troop 25, cf Brooklyn, spent their New 
Year’s holiday by taking supplies to the 
home of a destitute widow with eight chil- 
dren who were at the point of starvation. 
These items have been selected at ran- 
dom from a great mass of reports sent 
in aS an example of the kind of relief 
work Boy Scouts performed during ' the 
holiday season. 


A Brooklyn Scout's Bravery 


Scoutmaster Adolphus W. Beeny, Troop 
81, Brooklyn, N. Y., has made a report of 
a brave and efficient act of Scout William 
Hunter. 

While on his way to church one Sunday 
evening, Scout Hunter noticed smoke pour- 
ing from the upper windows of a house 
at 74 Sands Street. He immediately noti- 
fied Mrs. Guey, the occupant of the house 
and together they rushed to a room “of 
the second floor. . They found the: door 
locked, but Scout 'Hunter forced: it open 
and found a mattress in flames. The fire 
had gained such headway that Mrs. Guey 
feared for the safety of an elderly woman 
who lived on the floor above. Scout Hun- 
ter immediately went ,to this old lady’s 
assistance and helped her to the street. He 
then sent in a fire alarm to Engine Com- 
pany No. 6 and called a policeman. Then 
he returned to the house and assisted Mrs. 
Guey until the firemen arrived. 

Later, when Mrs. Guey learned that 
Hunter was a Scout, she. wrote a_letter to 
Scoutmaster Beeny and: said “ had+noet this 
boy acted in the brave and orderly mian- 
ner he did, I might be without a home 
to-day.” , 


A GROUP OF SCOUT “ SANTA CLAUSES” AT RI CHMOND, VA. 
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Boone Contest Essays Coming In 

Essays in the Daniel Boone contest 
have been coming to the office of Boys’ 
Lire in every mail. This is the contest in 
which $300 in cash prizes will be awarded 
for essays written on the subject: “ The 
qualities of Daniel Boone which made him 
a good scout and a valuable citizen and 
why these qualities are important in life 
to-day.” 

It will be a big task to read all of the 
essays which have been submitted, but the 
judges will get to work at once, and the 
announcement of the prize winners will be 
made at the very earliest possible’: moment. 


This Scout Has Thirty Badges 
Eagle Scout Cur- 
tis Bellamy, patrol 
leader of Troop 3, 
Portsmouth, O., has 
an unusual record. 
Scout Bellamy has 
earned a total of 
thirty merit badges. 
He has also won the 


button awarded by 
the National Rifle 
Association for 


marksmanship. i n 
addition to his ef- 
ficiency in Scouting 
he is quite an ath- 
lete, being an un- 
usually good wrest- 
ler and boxer, while 
he has made splen- 
did records in base- 
His Scoutmaster is 





SCOUT BELLAMY. 


ball and basketball. 
Rev. J. W. Dunning. 


Sends Check for Belgian Sufferers 


Boys’ Lire believes that a great many 
Scouts will be interested in the following 
letter which has been received at National 


Headquarters : 

**I am sending you my personal check for $20.25, 
the results of a tag day contribution carried on by 
the Athens Troop of Boy Scouts on Saturday, 
November 28, for the relief of the Belgian suffer- 
ers. We have a very active organization of about 
thirty-two members. We have recently formed a 
drum and fife corps of twenty-six pieces and ex- 
pect to be in working shape in the spring. We are 
having our hikes, hare-and-hound runs and have 
had this fall a very successful field day. Nearly 
every meeting we have a good talk by some speaker 
on some subject relating to the boys’ welfare. 

“* Will you forward this small contribution to the 
proper authorities?”—Frank S. Howland, Assist- 
ant Scoutmaster, Athens, N. Y. 


Look Sharp for This Missing Boy 


On the morning of Nov. 5, Robert B. 
Schell, of West Chester, Pa., disappeared 
while on his way to 


es ———z ; 
y ! 


high school, and has 
not been seen. by 
relatives or friends 
since. He is 16 years 
old, about 5 feet 6 
inches tall, weighs 
about 120 pounds, has 
dark brown hair, light 
blue eyes, regular fea- 
tures, fair, smooth 
skin and has a small 
wart, or scar where 
wart has been re- 
moved, on upper right 
hand forehead. He 
was dressed in dark 
gray suit, with red sweater under a Nor- 
folk coat, long trousers, light gray cap, low 
black shoes. Plays on his flute, which he 
took with him; could play also clarinet and 
violin, and may have joined an orchestra 
or band. 

If you see a boy answering this descrip- 
tion communicate with R. Jefferies, 
County Detective, West Chester, Pa. 





ROBERT SCHELL. 


The Telephone Unites the Nation 
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Soe, 
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T this time, our country 
A looms large on the world 
horizon as an example of the 
popular faith in the underlying 
principles of the republic. 


We are truly one people in 
all that the forefathers, in their 
most exalted moments, meant 
by that phrase. 


In making us a homogeneous 
people, the railroad, the tele- 
graph and the telephone have 
been important factors. They 
have facilitated communication 
and intervisiting, bringing us 
closer together, giving us a better 
understanding and promoting 
more intimate relations. 


The telephone has played its 
part as the situation has required. 
That it should have been 
planned for its present useful- 
ness is as wonderful as that the 
vision of the forefathers should 





have beheld the nation as it is 
today. 


At first, the telephone was 
the voice of the community. 
As the population increased and 
its interests grew more varied, 
the larger task of the telephone 
was to connect the communities 
and keep all the people in touch, 
regardless of local conditions 
or distance. 


The need that the service 
should be universal was just as 
great as that there should be a 


common language. This need 
defined the duty of the Bell 


System. 


Inspired by this need and 
repeatedly aided by new inven- 
tions and improvements, the 


Bell System has become the 


welder of the nation. 


It has made the continent a 
community. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 














One Policy One System Universal Service 
MONEY 521 


7 Boy Scouts now 
know. More start- 


oe ig 

end name of your 

Scoutmaster to PROVE 

you are a Boy Scout 

and we will send Bea 

100 Sets Glidi as 
. set 


you 
plenty more. 
money till all are sold. 
We also send 
25 Demonstrating Sets. 
Any Boy Scout that 
could not earn $10 a 
week in spare time 
selling Gliding Casters 
could not sell bread in 
s. MFG. co 

: . CO., D A 
02 Warren Street N.Y 
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In answering advertisements please 
mention BOYS’ LIFE. 











Our Lonesome Corner 


Boys in Many States and Many Lands Exchange Interesting Letters— 
Why Don’t You ?—Read the Appeal for Help 





right postage. 





Pick out the name of a boy. 
Write a letter to him. 
Address an envelope with 


Don’t seal that envelope 


How You Can Join the “Write Now” Club 


. care of Boys’ 
his name and the 


If your letter is to a boy 
England, put on a two-cent stamp, 
to go to any other country abroad, five cents. 


Enclose it in another addressed to the boy in 
Lirz, Mail this to us. 


im North America or 





JAPAN 


EARLY every State in the Union and 
many foreign countries are repre- 
sented in letters which hundreds of 

boys have sent to one another through the 
Boys’ Lire “ Lonesome Corner” in the past 
month. And of all the things they do write 
about ! 

it is plain that this department offers 
boys an unusual opportunity to get into 
touch with boys in other cities and other 
countries who are interested in similar 
things. For instance: Several Scouts in 
the British Isles who are interested in 
hotography have sent letters which we 
— forwarded to American boys who are 
interested in the same subject. The same 
is true about general Scout activities, merit 
badge work, first aid, signaling, etc. A boy 
in Indiana who has sent several very good 
essays and little stories to Boys’ Lire re- 
ceived a dandy, long letter from a boy in 
London who has ability and ambitions of 
the same kind. Other subjects discussed 
by boys in their letters are farming, night 
classes, railroads, mewspapers, historic 
events, monuments, music, out-door life, 
the war, high school topics, telegraphy, In- 
dian relics, technical education, violin play- 
ing, motion pictures, birds, picture post- 
cards and stamps. 

Many Trave STAMPS 

Speaking of stamps—many boy collectors 
are making some fine trades with other 
boys. Some of these are experienced 
stamp boys, with big collections, while 
others are just taking up this fascinating 
hobby. The chance which they have to es- 
tablish correspondents in many lands, 
through the “ Lonesome Corner,” provides 
an exceptionally good opportunity for them 
to get foreign stamps. Mr. Coes speaks 
of this in his stamp story in this issue. 

A Wuote Troop Wrote 

One Scoutmaster in England did a dandy 
stunt. He got each one of the boys of his 
troop to write a good letter and sent them 
all, in one packet, to Boys’ Lire, for Amer- 
ican boys. The letters were forwarded to 
boys in several States, east, west and 
south—which means that this English troop 
is going to get some mighty interesting 
letters, telling them a lot of different things 
about America and about Scouting here. 

Isn’t this a good suggestion for your 
troop? If each one of you would write a 
good letter, telling facts about your city or 
town, your school, your Scouting, your 
games, your work, etc., and if convenient 
enclose a post card of a local scene, and 
send them to Boys’ Lirg, with postage for 
forwarding (read the rules), we will send 
them to boys in other States and countries. 
The answers could be passed around to all 
of the boys of your troop, and perhaps 
kept in your troop scrapbook. In a few 
weeks you would have a very fine collection 
of letters—and you would have, also, good 


friends in all parts of the world. Do it 
now. Ask your Scoutmaster about it, if 
you are in doubt about this at all. 

Morris A. Stewart, a Maine Scout, has 
written to Boys’ Lire as follows: 

1 think Boys’ Lirg is one grand paper. I look 
forward to the day when it comes. This is a new 
troop and we all think our Scoutmaster the best 
there is. I have written to three boys and have 
heard from six. I am going to write to three new 
boys to-night. I received three letters from new 
boys to-night at five o’clock. Their correspondence 
is very interesting to me and I enjoy it. 

From Sweden, Harry Ledin writes to 
Boys’ Lire saying: 

Greetings to all Boy Scouts in America from 
their Swedish brothers who are constantly think- 
ing about them and hope some day to have the 
pleasure of meeting them; for I am very anxious 
to come to America. oi 

Now, fellows, don’t put off writing at 
least one letter to some boy whose name 
appears on this page—or you can send the 
letter to us and say what country you 
would like it to go to and we'll try to get 
it there. The only expense is for the post- 
age for forwarding, which must be en- 
closed. Any boy who sends a letter to a 
boy through Boys’ Lire will have his name 
published in our “Lonesome Corner.” 

New Boys on THE List 

The following boys have asked to have 
their names included in the list of ”Lone- 
some Corner” members: 

AMERICAN, William Phillips, 


Venton N. Reece, Va. land 
Harold Faulkner, Eng. 
land 


Eng- 


Stuart w. Short, Iowa. 
Geo. W. Gedney, N. J. 


Howard E. Palmer, Fred Simpson, England 


Conn. Ernest G. King, Eng- 
Joe R. Yarbough, N. land 

Mex. Campbell Fisken, Eng- 
Fred A. Spelker, Mo. Wm. Thompson, Scot- 
Eugene E. Ellis, Jr., Il. land 

ForeIcn. William Leslie, Scot- 

A. E. Buswell, England land 
J. Beck, England Andrew G. Mackenzie, 
Robt. Scott, England. Scotland 
Reginald E. Thirkettle, R. Pierce, New South 

England Wales, Aus. 


Many boys have signified a desire to 
correspond on particular subjects, both in 
this country and in foreign lands. 


AMERICAN. " 

Ernest Abernathy, N. C.; Scouts near West Point 
and in foreign lands. 4 

Harold Reyan, N. Y.; Scouts in San Francisco, Cal. 

James White, Iowa; 12-year-old boys interested in 
music, Indian relics and foreign newspapers. 

Herbert J, Rosenthal, N. Y.; French Scouts. 

Albert C. Puppe, Md.; Indian relics, stamps, ag- 
riculture. 

Edmund H. Hemphill, D. C.; stamps. 

Herbert A. Reece, Va.; exchange snapshots. 

Chauncey C. Whitcher, Mass.; correspond on high- 
school topics and motion pictures. 

Edward E, Freeman, ass.; correspond about 
Scout work, electrical engineering, violin playing 
and out-of-door life. 

Tommy Howard, O.; piano music. 

George Gentzler, Ill.; Scout work, stamps, teleg- 
raphy, etc. 

Robert Gailey, Pa.; 


sota. 
H. M. Tingle, Del.; first aid. 
Albert Zeitten, Ariz.; literary pursuits, stamps. 
Reuben A. Lewis, Del.; photography. 


boys in England and Minne- 


Forgicn. 

Herbert Depledge, England; boys, 15 years old, 
living in New York, to exchange picture post- 
cards and stamps. 

Percy M. Monaghan, England; 
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correspond about 





SWEDEN 


system of technical education and night classes; 


a student of everythin 


commercial, 


Hersch Herman, England; stamps. 


Henry I. Yonks, England; 
Harold Hitchen, England; 
anada; stamps. 


Horace T. Wilson, 


Severus Persson, Sweden; 


17-year-old Scouts. 
16-year-old Scouts. 


correspond with boys 


who can understand Swedish. 
These boys have sent letters through our 


“Lonesome Corner,” 


both to American 


boys and boys in many foreign countries. 
Any of them will be glad to receive letters 
from boys in this or any other land. 


Frank Young, Pa. 

Bob pT nee Ga. 

Spear Knebel, vu. 

Thos. Lehman, N. C. 
Regions Dee Johnson, 


Ronald De Muth, IIl. 

Leonard R. Pratt, lowa. 
A. N. Suverkrutz, Ind. 
E. yaar Brubaker, 


a. 
Martin Triplett, Mo. 
Ernest Seagrave, Cal. 
D. R. Burgess, N 
Wm. J. Lawson, Mass. 
Rancy Spitler, O. 

Cyril A. Marx, Fila. 
Peter Johnson, Conn. 
Sherwood T. Grimes, 
Conn. 
Du Pre R. Dance, Miss. 
Cecil Harrison, N. D, 
Hubert McCalley, Iowa. 
Kenneth Wright, lowa. 
Clarence Pauer, Wis. 
Earl C, Kwombly, Mass. 
D. H. Corkran, Jr., Vt. 
Albert Fearn, fr. Conn. 
A. E. Likins, Iowa. 
Albert Cross, Mass. 
T. McCombs, Mass. 
Ray Gnaegy, Ill. 
Elbert Brown, Va. 
Chester McKinley, 
Mass, 
Ben. Kuykendall, Pa. 
Alonzo F. Brand, Va. 
Allen Swift, N. Y. 
Free Attenmiller, Pa. 
Harry Griswold, N. Y. 
Albert F. O’Meara, III. 
Edw. T. Payson, Ind. 
Myron Avery, Me. 
Leroy S, Fernald, Me. 
Wm. R. Maybury, Mass. 
Paul Buttery, O. 
Harold Butcher, W.Va. 
Elliot_A. Wright, N. H. 
Roy Crawford, Ky. 
ohn Mrowca, Pa. 
Harold Clifton, O. 
Elroy A. McFaul, Wis. 
Earl H. Ruffle, N. Y. 


Je. 


ex. 
Warren C. Hamill, Ill. 
Clyde Begbie, N, Y. 
George Titcomb, N. Y. 
Paul Savage, Mass. 
Louis Barnitz, Pa. 
L. E Sudweeks, Idaho. 
Cullen Child, N, Y. 
Lyle H. Plant, Kan. 
Raymond Yates, N. J. 
Fred’k Miller, Conn. 
W. Socolofsky, Kan. 
John Francis, O. 
Roger W. Wentworth, 

Mass. 
Chester Lee, Mich. 
Wilbur F. Pray, Me. 
R. H. Nolan, N. Y. 
Mayfort Miller, Md. 
W. Hobart Keefer, Md 
F. F. Dickmann, Kan. 
Dixon Coulbourn, Fla. 
Chester Brumbaugh, Pa. 
A. Stuart Kelsey, Mass. 
Paul Mote, Okla. 
Benson Cashion, Mo. 
Kerfoot Brown, Va. 
Wm, Gordon, Jr., Md. 
V. L. Couture, Me. 
Carl Chatters, Mich, 
Eugene Robe, Ohio. 
Ralph H. Wagner, Pa. 
H. S. Waters, N. Y. 
David Rust, Conn. 
H. Ewing Wall, Va. 
F. Hays Jacobs, Md. 
Gordan Swebilius,Conn. 
W. H. Jameson, Pa. 
Elmer C. Smith, Mass. 
John Spencer, Jr., N. Y. 
R. G. Callahan, Mass. 
L. Merryweather, 
Idaho. 

Marcus Pinkston, Kan. 
Harry Oertel, Iowa. 
David McCoy, Mo. 
Paul Jones, Thi, 
Robert B. Schell, Tenn. 
Paul Cressey, Ill. 
Benton eece, Va. 
Wm. A. Niebuhr, Tex. 


Morris H. Jones, 
T 


Help Wanted! 


Boxs’ Lire is in a sort of predicament. 
The Lonesome Corner really is not a 


Lonesome Corner any more at all. 


On 


the contrary it has become one of the most 
popular features of the magazine and hun- 


dreds of boys are now listed there. 


Since 


this growth has taken place it can hardly 
be said that the boys engaging in this in- 


teresting activity are lonesome. 


And so 


the name has been outgrown. 
We have got to have a new name for 
this department, and Boys’ Lire wants its 


readers to help out. 


For that reason we 


will be very glad to accept suggestions for 
a name from any boy whose name is listed 
in the Lonesome Corner. 
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Scouts Afidld: | 


Boys are urged to send in re- 
ports of their interesting doings. 














StrutHERS, O.—Scoutmaster William S. Jones 
has sent to National Headquarters a report of the 
year’s work at that city. Among the more important 
developments has been the presentation of a local 
headquarters. The Scouts also have access to a 
gymnasium room 100 feet long by 100 feet wide. A 
library of seventy-five books has been formed. At 
present a game room is being fitted up which will 
contain a billiard table, two checker tables and a 
carrom table. The billiard table is a gift of Mrs. 
Cc. C. McKinney. 

New Haven, Conn.—Scouting has enjoyed a 
most prosperous growth during the past year. At 
the beginning of the year 1914 there were only 
nine troops of Scouts and the work was conducted 
in a very irregular and haphazard manner. At the 
close of the year there were twenty active troops 
organized. In addition to this increase in member- 
ship there has come about a definite organization of 
a local council. 

Repwoop ‘City, Cat.—Scoutmaster H. H. Sears 
reports a recent trip made by his troop to the 

rounds of the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San 
rancisco, The trip was made by ten Scouts and 
two Scoutmasters. 

Van Atstynz, Texas.—Assistant Scoutmaster 
Rea A. Nunnallee reports that Troop 1 has reached 
its limit of membership and is filled with hard- 
working Scouts. Recently the troop presented a 
play, “Old Glory in Cuba,” which was very well 
received. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y.—One of the principal features 
of the senior division of Troop 21, Merritt L. 
Oxenham, Scoutmaster, is Sea Scouting. The work 
started last summer and the troop is planing even 
greater activity in this direction during the coming 
season. They will receive instruction from Lieut. 
A. I. Perry, of the Naval Battalion, and Assistant 
Scoutmaster Sammis will take the Sea Scouts for 
a cruise on his boat at Huntington, L. I. 


| 

Puirapecrputa, Pa—Over 200 parents and/| 
friends attended the Boy Scout entertainment given | 
at St. Mary’s Hall by the Boy Scouts of roop | 
109, reports Joseph Williams, Troop Scribe. 

Cuevy Cuase, Mp.—A hike to an abandoned gold | 
mine has been reported by Scout Robert D. Mil- | 
ner. Six members of Scout Milner’s troop suc-| 
ceeding in exploring the mine to the very end. 

Newark, N. J.—Mr. C. F. Honness, Assistant 
Scoutmaster of Troop 7, has reported an interest- 
ing meeting held recently by his troop. a the 
speakers were Scout Commissioner Frank F. Gray, 
of Montclair, N. J.; Scout Executive Everett, of 
Newark; Scout Commissioner P. W: Snyder, of 
Bloomfield, and Deputy Scout Commissioner Ralph 
E. Ellis, of Springfield, Mass. Mr. Everett re- 
ported that since last May the number of troops 
in Newark has increased from nineteen to forty- 
five, and the total membership from 425 to nearly 
1,200. 

Ston1ncton, Conn.—Scout Scribe Elmer Cushman 
reports the death on December 19 of Scout Her- 
man S. Penn, a member of Troop 1. The members 
of Scout Penn’s Troop attended the funeral in 
uniform, marched to the cemetery and sounded 
taps over the grave, as a mark of respect to the 
memory of their departed comrade. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Several members of Troop 
57 publish a semi-monthly paper for the Scouts | 
of Philadelphia. It is called the West Philadelphia 
Boy Scout News. It contains stories, jokes, pic- 
tures, cartoons, troop news, etc. R. Zimmerman 
is the editor, and Bromley Wharton, assistant 
editor. 

MirrLinBurG, Pa.—The Boy Scouts of this city 
have been active in relief work for Belgian war 
sufferers. 

Detroit, Micu.—A big scout rally, in which all 
the Boy Scouts of the city participated, was held 
at the Central High School on December 21. More 
than 1,200 Scouts were present. A feature of the 
tally was the presentation to the Scouts of first 
aid kits purchased by the city for the troops of 
Detroit, as a recognition of their efficient services 
during the National Encampment of the G. R. 
last September. 

Beruet, Ont1o.—Scoutmaster Merritt Scott is 
raising a fund for a new building for the Boy 
Scouts. About $5,000 has been subscribed for this 
urpose. It is Mr. Scott’s plan to construct a 
uilding costing about $12,000, making a building 
suitable for use for all community purposes. 

New Yorx Ciry.—William Badinelli, Edward 
Webb, Richard Mayor, William McKay and Thomas 
Waldrun, Scouts of Troop 125, recently took the 
initiative in relieving several families of poor 
people who were rendered homeless by the total 

(Continued on page 24.) 








Just the Knife 
A Boy Wants 


Every boy needs a good knife, 
but every boy does not know how 
to buy a good knife. Even grown- 
ups get fooled occasionally. 


For this reason we have marked all 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Knives and Cutlery 


withthe KEEN KUTTER trade mark. When you find this mark ona 
knife, there is just the kind of knife you want—the kind that gives good service. 
Thesteel in KEEN KUTTER knives is the finest kind of cutlery steel made. The 
temper is absolutely true, and that means a keen edge that will stay sharp. Prices 
range from 25c to $3.50 each. Your dealer is authorized to give back your money 
for any unsatisfactory Keen Kutter knife. Send for Tool Cabinet Booklet 
No. G 597 and Home Furniture Design Booklet No. G 976. 























**The Recollection of 


ality R i ice i: a3 
ction of ¢ lity Remains Long After, the Price ig Forgotten. 


egistered. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


No. K366R 

Price $1.00 

Pocket Knife 
3 blades 


Simmons Hardware Company 


St.Louis New York Philadelphia 
Toledo Minneapolis Sioux City ichita 














SCOUTMASTERS, ATTENTION! 
Winter Work for Your Boys 


living in suburban or country towns. Send us the names and addresses of the 
two most deserving boys of your troop and we will send them full details of the 
contest, which means 20% commission with the chance of winning $2.50 in 
cash prizes for meritorious work. The character of work called for wiil de- 
velop your boys along the right lines and will give them a good business ex- 
perience. Address 


STOKES SEED FARMS COMPANY 








Don’t Overlook the Flashlight. 


You want one, of course. Do you know how 
you can get a dandy? It is explained on 


Page 30. 
USE THE COUPON 


Moorestown, Burlington Co. New Jeresy 
Plays, Sketches, 
strel Jokes, Recita 


i REE seg papier 


on request, a Catalog of Amateur 
Monologs, Min- 
St., New York. 














1915 SCOUT DIARY 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 
FLEXIBLE CLOTH BINDING. LIMP LEATHER—GOLD EDGES. 


One Thousand Copies Only. Souvenir Edition. 


Meeting the Scoutmaster’s need of a durable Attractive as a gift, or as a prize in Scout 
pocket record book for troop and personal contests. Red leather, cover stamped in gold. 
affairs. Vest Pocket Size. Postpaid 25c. Postpaid 50c. 


REGULAR PAPER EDITION. 


Cover Design in Colors. 


Uniform with Revised Handbook for Beys. Every Scout should have a copy. New items— 
Bugle Calls, Scout Knots, Semaphore Code, Camp Cooking, Secret Signs. Postpaid 10c. 


Order§direct from Supply Department 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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with 3-in-One Oil. It will make 
door hinges work noiselessly. ]*or 
longer wear and easier work use 


3-in-One on your: Me 
Sewing machine, typewriter, talking 
machine, ice cream freezer, bicycle, skates, 
music box, lawn mower, cream separators, 
clocks, locks, hinges, bolts, catches, pulleys, 
scales, scissors and everything else around 
your home that ever needs oiling. : 
3-in-One is a clear, light oil preparation 
that cuts out all dirt and never gums or 
cakes. It lubricates perfectly every action 
part and prevents wear. No grease; no acid. 
3-in-One also cleans and polishes all 
wood and metal surfaces—absolutely pre- 
vents rust and tarnish, indoors and out. 
Write for generous free sample of 3-in-One, 
FREE today. Give it a good hard test. 
Sold everywhere in 3 size bottles: 10c 
(1 o2.), 3e(3 oz.),50c(8 oz.,>¢ pint). Also 
in new patented Handy Oil Can contain- 
ing 3% ozs. of oil, 25c. 
Library Slip with every bottle. 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 E.L.G. Broadway New York City 


| Longer Life To Shoes 


















Time and Money Saver 


*@Qil Paste” Polish 


For all kinds of Black Shoes 
Blacks, Polishes, Preserves 


aso Russet “Oil Paste” 


Same size box, each 10c. 
Ask Your Dealer for 


[piizemores 


Shoe Polishes 


“yy 


ANS! ‘ 





a inten in Polishes 











Send 20 cents for 


18 in. banner of 









RINGS & MEDALS 
EW BOOK OF DESIGNS FREE 


K. GROUSE CO 
ATTLEBORO MASS. BOX A 
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Ice Barrel Ball 


By WILLIAM T, MILLER 





Center Circle 
@ 


- 


10> 











Diagram of Fre lel . 


HIS game may be played on ice sur- 
43 faces of different sizes, but a con- 
venient field is 50 by 100 feet. The side 
and end lines may be marked off by hockey 
sticks, tree branches, ropes or anything 
handy that may be laid down on the ice, or 
a hockey rink may be used. At each end a 
circle 10 feet in diameter is marked on the 
ice, and in the center of this circle is placed 
a barrel with open top. The game is played 
with a basketball, and there are five players 
on each side, although more may easily play 
if the field is made larger. The object, of 
course, is to get the ball into the opponents’ 
barrel. 

Two of the players are centers, and two 
are goal tenders. The only rules as to loca- 
tion of players are: 

1. The centers stand facing their op- 
ponents’ goal, in the center of the field, at 
the start of the game. 

2. No player may be nearer than 5 yards 
from the centers at the start of the game 
or at any new throw-up. 

3. The goal tenders may not go within the 
10-foot circles, except to recover the ball 
after it has touched the ice. No other 
play ~ may go inside the circle at any time. 

The game is started by the referee, who 
tosses the ball into the air between the two 
centers, who must stand at least 2 feet 
apart. When a player secures the ball he 
may skate with it, but must immediately 
toss or throw it if he is tagged by an op- 
ponent. The object is to get the ball into 
the barrel, just as in an ordinary basket. 
The rules are: 

1. Players may carry the ball any dis- 
tance, but must immediately throw or toss 
it when tagged. Failure to do so is a foul. 

2. The ball must not be kicked. Any kick, 
even if unintentional, is a foul. 

3. If two players secure the ball together, 
or nearly so, the referee shall call the two 
centers to the spot and give a new throw-up. 

4. If both centers secure the ball together, 
the center in whose territory the ball is 
shall have a free throw, without moving 
from the spot. 

5. If the ball goes outside, the center of 
the opposing team to that which sent it out 
shall have a free throw from the spot where 
it went out. 

6. In free throws the thrower must be 
standing still; no player may be nearer than 
5 yards’ distance. 

7. A foul shall entitle the opposing center 
to a free throw for goal, from a point 20 
feet from the barrel. No one but the goal 
tender may block the foul throw, and the 
ball is in play as soon as it is thrown. 

8. Tripping, punching and tackling are 
fouls. 

9. A goal from the field counts two points, 
and a goal from a foul counts one. 

10. Periods shall last for fifteen minutes, 
with a change of goal after the first period. 

This game may be played equally well in 
field or schoolyard, running with the ball 
instead of skating. The tag rule eliminates 
most of the roughness of straight basket- 
ball, by making it unnecessary. 





HAVERSACK 
PERFECTED 


Note the Straps 


No more “ wobbling” of pack between your 
shoulders. See the five rings for adjusting straps 
to light and heavy loads. 








When your pack is light, attach both snaffles to 

the center ring and put your arms through the 
loops thus formed. The haversack will then “ stay 
put ” on your back. 
- If the load is heavy, detach snaffles from the 
center ring. Put the straps over your shoulders, 
crossing tnem on your chest, and fasten snaffles to 
the lower rings. This will hold the pack firm and 
keep it close in to your body whether you are 
climbing, running or crawling. 


SOLD TO MEMBERS ONLY. 


Orders for these haversacks must be signed b 
the Scoutmaster, and if there is a Local Counci . 
countersigned by the Scout Commissioner. 


Price, 75 Cents 


Add Parcel Post for One Pound 
ORDER DIRECT OF 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 





This fascinating Ss ~ 
all over Europe and has just come to 
America, Hundreds of bright boys and girls 


are collecting these beautiful, artistic Poster 


Stamps. They’re about twice the size of 
postage stamps and are works of art. 

It ig easy to get the stamps, too. We have 
started a Poster Stamp Collectors’ League— 
and have ready for our members a number 
of assortments of Poster Stamps. 

To become a member send twenty-five cents 
(in stamps or coin) for an attractive stamp 
album, a member’s special stamp, and any 
one of several stamp assortments, From time 
to time each member of the Art Stam 
League will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE 
special assortments of new stamps. You 
will not be able to buy them, 

Join the League now. Send us your name 
and address, with either four cents in stam 
for the sample packet or 25 cents 
membership stamp and the album and assort- 
ment of stamps. 

THE ART STAMP LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Successor to Poster Stamp Bureau 
84 Maiden Lane New York 
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The Moonshiners in the Jungle 
(Continued from page 8.) 

James; for we had agreed to go back on 
~~ and renew our search for the 
sti 

“Tl tell you what,” I answered. “I'll 
watch near the prairie in the morning, and 
when I see them coming back toward town, 
I’ll come over after you, and we'll saddle 
up and go down right away. It'll be a good 
time, for Uncle Bill always stays at home 
Saturday night and goes to church Sunday 
morning.” 

“ Alright, I’ll wait for you. Good-night!” 
he said, and set off west, down the creek 
for his own home. 





CHAPTER IV. 


We MAKE DISCOVERIES AND ARE ALMOST 
CAUGHT. 

WAS restless in my bed, from ex- 

| citement and wondering what the 

Saturday and Sunday would bring 
forth. Somehow I felt they were to be 
two eventful days. And I suffered some 
misgivings regarding Bat. Mason; I liked 
his appearance and actions less and less. 
I was becoming convinced that he was a 
desperate character, in spite of his retir- 
ing and apparently inoffensive manner 
when in the presence of others. And I 
was sure that he was hiding his real char- 
acter from Uncle Bill. I recollected that, 
as he went about town, he always wore 
his black hat slouched down over his eyes, 
and never, like Uncle Bill, looked people 
straight in the eyes. 

In the morning I was out at the edge 
of the prairie early, and began my watch 
for the return of Uncle Bill and Bat Ma- 
son. I had no way of knowing what time 
they would be coming; if they worked 
their moonshine still all night they might 
sleep most of the morning. But I meant 
to be patient, even if I should miss my 
dinner. 

The white pond-birds were flying from 
pond to pond in search of food, and I 
could hear a sand-hill crane making his 
peculiar call far down in the woods. A 
red-bird eyed me from a sapling. Once a 
small rattlesnake coiled up and shook his 
warning rattle at me. 

All these distractions helped me to while 
away the time, till about ten o’clock. Then 
a sound of galloping came through the 
piney woods, and I saw James Howatt 
coming on his pony. When he dismounted 
from his blowing steed, he said: 

“They just came by our house.” 

“Why,” I said, “I wonder what made 
them go that way.” 

“Uncle Bill said he was curious to know 
if I got that deer,” said James. 

“They didn’t go clear round that way 
just to find that out,” I said. 

“No,” said James, “I guess he wanted 
to know if I was hunting around down 
that way to-day—I knew that right away. 
He said: ‘Huntin’ aint much good aroun’ 
Prairie Creek, but they’s right smart o’ 
deer other side 0’ Peace River.’ I told 
him I didn’t expect to have much time to 


for deer hunting for a while.” James 
smiled. 

“Did that Bat Mason talk any?” I 
asked. 


“No, he just grumbled out, ‘Howdy’ 
like he always does.” 

I climbed onto the pony behind James, 
and we rode back to my home. I saddled 
my pony and put a lunch in the saddle- 
bags, and we rode off to the southeast. 

We picketed our ponies in the hammock 
beside Prairie Creek, a mile below our 


Home BILLIARDS! Royal Sport! 


This Graphic Book Reveals It 
Get One FREE 


Mail the coupon and learn in this handsomely illustrated book 
of the winter revels that reign around these perfect tables right 
in the homes of thousands / 

While the Storm King rages out-of-doors, the billiard balls 
click merrily within. There are moments of thrilling suspense— 
and lively fun till bed-time. 

Learn how Carom and Pocket Billiards develop strength, 
skill and quick decision. How they teach the young folks the 
love of home. 

And see the famous Brunswick “GRAND,” “BABY GRAND” 
and ‘““CONVERTIBLE” tables, all shown in actual colors. 


Superb BRUNSWICK Home 


Billiard Tables 

























They are veal Carom and 
Pocket Billiard ‘l'ables with 
life! speed! and accuracy!—not toys or sub- 
Pocket Billiard stitutes for regulation tables. Yet a size for 
Style every home. Have genuine Vermont slate 

bed, fast imported billiard cloth and Monarch quick-acting cushions. 


30-Day Trial— Outfit Free 


Read in this book how we !et you try any 
Brunswick 30 days in your home! 

Read how we give a high class Playing 
Outfit FREE—Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, 
Tips, Cue-Clamps, expert rules on “How 
to Play,” etc. Remember, we mail you 
this valuable book postpaid, FREE! Send 
the coupon at once. 


“BABY GRAND” 





Factory Prices— 
20 Cents a Day! 


Our world-wide sales—requiring nine 
great factories—enable us to sell at prices 
unlreard of ten years ago. 

You can buy direct, save dealer's profit— 
and pay us monthly for a year—terms as . 
dow as 20 cents a day! 


Send No Money But Mail This For Billiard Book FREE! 


I The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co, — 
i Dept 19-W. 623-633 S. Wabash Aves, Chicago 
Please senu me free, postpaid, color-illus trated book- 


I “Billiards —The Home Magnet” 


i and details of your 30-day home trial offer 
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;||/Pencils With Your Name 
ATTENTION—Lots of Scouts earn from $5.00 
to $8.00 per week while attending school on our and Scout Troop’s 


proposition, No prizes, but real money, Write us, A real bargain boys.” Your name and seer soomst o wenple 





ER MFG. co rt, N. ¥ Foye de = goats, 3 for only 25c., pos oMiTH ison 
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tips. 
Buliding, Pittsburgh, Pa. 















CANOEING—KING OF SPORTS 


Old Sown—King of Comnu 


in owning an ‘‘Old Town aga ry oe = 
ding away to prettiest, the swiftest cance thateverteucked 
water—the “Old TownCanoe.” It’s used byall f: scou' guid ungest,benaant rete 
Write for “Old Town UCance” Book te :o view d tact a caoaae' ta ee a everywhere, Write 


of canoe views and fa: 
today for the book—mighty OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 492 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


























i This great Boys’ Panama Party has 


fl Dean of the Boys’ Work Secretaries. 
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WINDER KEATING 
The First First-Class Boy Scout in Lacka- 


wanna County, Pa.—One of the Livest 
Panama Canal Club Members. 


Hey Fellows— 
Look Here! 


OW would you Lke to go on 
an 8,000 mile trip through 
j the Panama Canal to the 
| Exposition next July with 300 
of the livest Y. M. C. A. boys 
and Boy Scouts in the country, 
| FREE OF EXPENSE? 


Yes, sir, we mean it! That’s 
} just what you can do. The Pan- 
4 ama Canal Club has opened its 
i doors to representatives of one 
4 hundred Boy Scout troops. You 
* can represent your troop. 


as its leader M. D. Crackel, Cleveland, 


An assistant leader will be in charge 
of every ten boys. The Executive 
Committee is composed of seven of the 
most prominent Y. M. C. A. men in 
the country, including Ivan P. Flood, 
President of the Association of Boys’ 
Work Secretaries. 


If you want to go on this mag- 
nificent trip, free of expense, fill in 
the attached coupon and mail today. 


PANAMA CANAL CLuB, 


881 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TO-DAY. 
ee ee a DB ee 








destination, and then footed it up the creek 
to the ford. We waded across and were 
soon at the spot where we had last seen 
Uncle Bill and Bat Mason in the wagon 
the evening before. 

The marks of the wagon, where it left 
the trail south of the ford were easily 
found. They made through a compara- 
tively open region among the cabbage- 
palms, right down to the creek, some way 


| below the ford and just above an impene- 


| magnolias, 


trable coppice that stretched from Prairie 
Creek across south to where a smaller 
stream bent round to meet Prairie Creek 
some distance down. Just beyond this im- 
passable thicket, and within the V of the 
joining creeks, we could see towering 
broad live-oaks, and _ tropic 
palms. 

As I have indicated, the wagon tracks 
went straight down to the water, just 
where the thicket met the creek. We 


| looked across the stream to witness where 


the wagon had left the water on the north 
side, but the bank, though not above five 
feet high, yet was too precipitous to allow 
of a passage anywhere there. 

“T’ll tell you what I think,” I said to 
James. “I believe they drove down along 
the creek in the water for a way—it looks 
shallow here.” 

“T guess you're right,” 
“Let’s go down and see.” 

The thicket barred us on this side, so 
we went up and crossed at the ford, and 
down the north bank. When we came 
opposite a point a hundred feet below the 
edge of the thicket that lay on the south 
bank of the creek, we saw over there what 
seemed the beginning of a way cut through 
the under-growth, on a slant, into the midst 
of that towering hammock of hardwood 
trees. 

I looked questioningly into James’ eyes. 

“That’s the place over there, I think,” 
he said. 


said James. 


That it was—back by the ford again to 
the edge of the thicket. We strode right 
into the water and waded down ‘that hun- 
dred feet to the opening in the under- 
growth. The water none of the way was 
over half-hip deep. 

Sure enough, it was a way cut through 
the brush. It seemed like a court leading 
to a large, dark castle, for forty steps 
brought us to immense live-oaks, whose 
far-reaching branches formed an arch- 
way, decorated with great festoons of 
gray Spanish moss. Passing on, we en- 
tered a space cleared of under-growth— 
like a large room; tall cabbage-palms and 
a magnolia or two for pillars, the ceiling 
and sides tapestried with palm fans, leaves 
and Spanish moss. 

But near the farther, or south, side of 
the open space showed objects that thrilled 
us with interest. 

Screens of palm fans partly hid the 
main works. But on removing the screens 
we had something to feast curious eyes. 
There, on a rude fireplace, stood a round 
copper boiler, the top continuous with the 
side; over the middle a hood, like a stove- 
pipe, hat—or perhaps more like a coffee- 
pot upside down, with its spout slanting 
downwards. The end of the spout con- 
nected with a copper pipe that was wound 
in a coil that made its spiral way down in 
a barrel of water to poke its end out at 
the bottom. This was the “still.” 

“T never saw one before,” said James, 
who showed great interest in the dia- 
bolical, snaky-looking outfit. 

We examined several barrels, two con- 
taining cornmeal in a state of fermenta- 
tion; a pair of buckets stood beside a shal- 
low well. Then I glanced about to be im- 
pressed with the fact that there was no 
apparent way out but by that of our com- 
ing in, and set to wondering what we 
could do in the event of being surprised. 

(Continued in March Boys’ Lire.) 





With the Scouts Afield 


(Continued from page 21.) 
destruction by fire of a five-story tenement house in 
124th Street. The boys acted under instructions 
of their Scoutmaster, John J. Hall. 

Currton, N. J.—Scoutmaster Roy J. Schliech, of 
Troop 1, reports that his troop cooperated with 
the police of Clifton in supplying provisions to 
poor families on Thanksgiving day. e baskets 
of food collected 4 a Scouts were distributed 
by Chief of Police William Coughlan in his auto- 
mobile. 

Rock Port, Mo.—Scout Scribe Vern Adamson 
reports that his troop recently collected funds 
for the Belgian Relief Committee. 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Three days and three 
nights of good fun in camp, of long hikes in the 
woods by moonlight, a Thanksgiving dinner of 
roast turkey, cranberry sauce and trimmings is 
a brief story of the Thanksgiving outing of Troop 
89. The turkey weighed fifteen pounds and was 
roasted in a reflector before a camp fire. A fea- 
ture of the camp was news reports picked out of 
the air by the troop wireless corps. he operators 
received news of the Army and Navy football 
game, weather reports and a number of stray 
The outing was in charge of Scout- 





F. M. GANNON, SEC’Y, 
PanaMA Canal CLusB, 
881 Fourth Avenue, 

New York. 

Tell me how I can represent my troop on 
your Boy Scout and Y. M.C. A. Boys’ Panama 
Trip without expense to me. 
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master Vernon Bailey. 

New Haven, Conn.—One of the features of the 
opening of the New Yale Bowl at the Yale- 
Harvard football game on November 21, was the 
presence of fifty-one Boy Scouts. These Scouts were 
selected from the various troops in New Haven. 


Detroit, Micu.—Troop 44 of the University 
School recently raised $35 with which they pur- 
chased 1,288 Candeges which went to the Red 
Cross Society for use in the European. war, reports 
Scout David G. Carter, Assistant Patrol Leader. 

New York Citry.—Arrangements are being made 
by Scout Executive Charles L. Pollard for the 
organization of Boy Scout troops among the news- 
boys of Manhattan. A big Scout meeting, at- 
tended by 300 newsboys, was held on the evening 
of January 2, at which the plan was first pre- 
sented. Features of the demonstration were music 
by Troop 6 and,_tent and first-aid drills by Troop 

1 


.. 
Wumincton, Det.—A number of Boy Scouts 
have been trained as newspaper reporters. Each 


troop has assigned one of its members as re- 
porter for the Boy Scout column which is printed 
as a weekly feature of one of the newspapers. 
It is reported that the Scouts are doing good 
work and that the newspapers are giving their 
support to the plan. 


Atsany, N. Y.—Two Boy Scouts of this city 
have undertaken a good turn to be performed 
on the first Sunday of each month. On this 
day Scouts Otto Rauch and Raymond Brownhill 
lead a blind man from the Home for Incurables 
to Trinity Church, a distance of nearly two miles. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—A most successful scout 
conference for the State of Massachusetts was 
held at Springfield on December 28 and 29. 
More than 200 Scouts and Scout Officials from 
various rts of the State were in attendance. 
The conference was arranged by Scout Commis- 
sioner Donald North and Deputy Commissioner 


Ralph Ellis, Jr. Among the speakers at the 
conference were National Field Scout Commis- 
sioner Samuel A. Moffat, Scout Commissioner 


Ormond E. Loomis, of Boston; Dr. Charles East- 
man, of Amherst; Arthur Howe, captain of the 
1911 Yale football team; Thornton W. Burgess, 
of Springfield, and Scout Commissioner Frank F. 
Gray, of Montclair, N. J. 

RicuHmonp, Va.—An audience was granted to 
a scout party from this city by President Wilson 
at the White House on December 80. The 
Scouts who made the trip to Washington were 
prize winners in the mensherahig campaign which 
was conducted in Richmond recently. The party 
included Scoutmasters L. C. Adair and Ashbey 
B. Pyle, and the following Scouts: Eagle Scouts 


Dudley, Denny and Morton and Scouts Gray 
Jackson, Johnson, Eubank, Delouze, Grant and 
Pyle. The Scouts visited all places of interest. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—More than 3,000 Boy 
Scouts celebrated New Year’s day with an enter- 
tainment and exhibition at the Second Regiment 
Armory. Special features of the rally were the 
singing of patriotic songs and an illustrated lec- 
ture “ Around the World with a Bunch of 
Scouts” by Perry Ivis, who last year made a 
tone of the world with the Columbia Park boys’ 
club. 

Wittemore, Micu.—The Boy Scouts of Troop 
2 and the Camp Fire Girls held a joint banquet 
recently. 
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Evening — 


A congenial companion and a Mullins canoe 


—lights dancing among the ripples—the 
gentle lapping of the water—the swishing 
of the dipping paddle—enchantment! 


MULLINS CANOES) 


sweep into the new season with added beauty 
and refinement. To the grace and lightness 
of the Indian canoe, we have added expert 
workmanship, exquisite finish and splendid 
durability. 





Our canoe book is interesting—fascinating 
—free. 


The W.H. Mullins Company 
25 Franklin St. SALEM, OHIO 


World’s largest manu‘acturers of 
Steel and Wooden Boats. 




















MORSE & WIRELESS 
HEADQUARTERS 





Send For Catalog J-26 


More than 200 pages picturing and describ- 
ing telegraph instruments, batteries, bells, 
and hundreds of other electrical specialties. 


Send For Wireless Manual J-1 


A hand-book of 96 pages. Tells how to 
erect and maintain a wireless station— 
gives codes and other useful information. 
Both catalogs sent free on request. 
They are educators and money savers. 


Manhattan? Electrical 


New York®" Chicago%® ‘St. Louis 
17 Park Pi. 114 S. Sth Ave. 51106 Pine St. 


Factories: Jersey City, Ravenna, 0., Cincinnati 


Supply Co. 


San Francisco 
604 Mission St 

















WIRELESS SETS 


Receiving Sets assembled on 


= ases $1.85 to $10.85 
we. Sending ae Se Reeeivi ing Sets 
on - 


' 5.95 to 50.00 
——— Nickled Double Headband - - -70 
600 Ohm Potentiometer - - - 85 


Remarkable Code Learning Apparatus 50c. 
SPECIAL SALE 


HALF INCH SPARK COIL - $2.00 
and 10 pieces of apparatus 
Send stamps for Bulletin “L’’ of remark- 


able values. 
Lodge Elect. Supply Co. 
23 Duane St. end 106 oa Row - - Riw vonn 
A GREAT BOY SCOUT SERIAL STORY 
by WILLIAM HEYLIGER—specially written for 
Boys’ Lirz by this popular writer of boys’ stories 
WILL START SOON IN “BOYS’ LIFE.” 
Renew your subscription now so you won’t miss it. 














‘‘A Scout Is Brave”’ 
(Continued from page 11.) 


his finger tips and feet were badly frosted, 
but there were chances if they worked 
hard. Oh, did two men ever work any hard- 
er to save a human life? But they were 
rewarded. Jap was then wrapped in a huge 
warm blanket and fed hot lemonade, while 
he lay on a bed they had improvised for 
him by the side of the big stove. 

[t was morning when Jap again opened 

his eyes. 

“ Say, Dad,” he cried a little later, “I’m 
so sorry I disobeyed you, but I had to do 
it or be a coward, didn’t I, and ‘a Scout is 
brave,’ the book says so.” 

Nelson Gibbs swallowed hard and then 
squeezed the hand nearest to him in re- 
assurance, 

“But you are no coward, Jap. You are 
a brave boy. I forgive you a thousand 
times. Only you and Mary were worth so 
much more to me than the colt. Why did 
you risk it?” 

“Yes, but father, the colt will be worth 
$1,000 when he’s a yearling, and will raise 
the mortgage,” added Jap, seriously. 

“ But that colt will never raise the mort- 
gage, my boy,” replied Gibbs, softly, but 
with some effort. 

“But why won’t he, father?” asked Jap 
in surprise. “He didn’t freeze, did he, 
Dad?” His voice was full of disappoint- 
ment, 

“Because, my. boy,” cried Nelson Gibbs, 
“because the colt is to be yours. You 
saved his life. We'll raise the mortgage 
some other way.” 


Boone Trail Traced and Marked 


The old Daniel Boone trail across North 
Carolina to Tennessee, which was lost for 
a century, has been traced and marked. 
This section of the Boone trail is a link 
in the longer trail from North Carolina to 
Kentucky which was laid out by the fa- 
mous scout. That portion of the trail 
which goes through the Cumberland Gap 
has never been lost, but the section which 
has just been marked was almost obliter- 
ated when the main travel shifted. 

The work of locating and marking the 
old Boone trail from one end to the other 
was undertaken by the Booneville trail 
committee of which Mrs. Lindsay Patter- 
son is inter-state chairman. 
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The Clear Winter Nights 


are especially favorable for wire 
less reception. Geta pair of 


Brandes Waeless Receivers 


and do some Distance 
Reseivis . Prices, $1.65eachup 
to 
Send etainp for @ our New Cate- 
logue. Just 

c. SRANDES, inc. 
9a Liberty Street, New York 
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STA MPS 








[No adv ertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in 
stamp matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory 
service.) 


SURCHARGED ‘‘BELGIEN”’ 
War stamps. Just arrived. 3, 5, 10, 25 cent, 
Belgian stamps surcharged “Belgien,” 8, 5, 
10, 25 pfennig, for use of Germans in Bel- 
gium. Set of 4, 25c. A rare bargain. 
Price list and monthly stamp paper free. 
We publish Ge Scott Standard Catalogue. 


Albums, oe 0 $55.00. 
scoT’ TAME AND COIN COMPANY. 
Dept. 


“12? Madison Ave., New York City 








ALL BARGAINS— Postage 2c. Extra. ¢9'557 "FLSFS 


FOREIGN 
Collection of 510 Varieties $1.00 
100 Varieties, unused 50c 


FP UNITED STATES 
125°" Varieties, inc. Rev - 50c 
5005Mixed, Old and New - 1 


| 
| 


40 Varieties cut sq. Env 19¢ 30 Mexico 25c 
10 Civil War Rev., long 10 4 Liberia - 10c | 
10jTelegraph - 15 9 Chile (1911 12 13) Me |} 
17°'Var. N. Y. State Rev. ic | 1,00 Hinges 6 
Entire 12 Specials as above for - 00. Please state if youdo 
mot’ desire approvals. o. HAYNES STAMP CO., 


G 
$13! Caxton Building, Gecdnnd. Ohiec. 


1000 world Fine specimens—no trashy junk. any | 
desirable stamps. choice sets and high values. listed up to 
50c each. Lot catalogs $35. 2000 Imported Hinges (25c) 
& 25 diff. scarce ($2). Eatin re lot for price of packet °F 45} 
ONLY 
Guaranteed to satisfy or money refunded. Lists Free. 

. S. POWELL STAMP CO., Box 955, Storm Lake, lowa 
FOR aa Oc 1 set Ecuador, 2 varieties, 

10 varieties unused stamps. 


LAKE VIEW STAMP CO., 520 Union Bidg., San Diego, Cal. 








100 varieties used stamps, 

1 packet stamp hinges. 

1 pocket stamp album. 

1 set Venezuela, 2 varieties 








STAMPS FREE 100 all diff. for the mames of 
two collectors an postage. 
s Bosnia [eeerm 1906, 10¢.; Sweden, 10e.; 
and heads, 10ce.; 20 diff. 
os ir. 25e.: large U. S. cent Se. 
free We buy stamps and coins. Buying list 100 
Toledo Stamp Co. . Toledo, Obie, U. 8. 





STAMP. ALBUM with 538 Genuine Stamps, Incl. 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 
(landscape), si. (waterfalls), etc., 106. 100 diff. 
we} en Zid. Se. Big list; coupons, etc., FREE! 

¥ STAMPS 1000 fine mixed 20c. : 1000 hinges 





St. Leuls, Me. 





Se. poo wanted 50 per cent. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO, 

A oaekes of stamps from Argentine, Swe- 

hile, Jamaica, etc., to applicants 

eending — postage and requesting our 

PECIAL 


GIVEN ease, Saat cet ae 


FEBRUARY, mone “King Geo. stamps including 1 shilling 
value. ,. Atlas Stamp Co. *** Somerville 
HARD-TO-GET-STAMPS 
are found in my net approval ate at 4%, 1 
and or se Se me know to So you 

belong ea goed ot 
Colman, Keefer samp hee. D. GO, 


8. E, 634 
STAMPS. 108 all different. Transvaal, Servia, Brazi!, 


Trinidad, 




















ps. 

C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Lewis, Me 

Finest approval selections on 

the market. Agente wanted. 

50 page price list sent for a 

os stamp. 50 var. Stamps. 

European War Cones 126. 

50 stamps from 50 different qountsles 50c. 26 different 
animals and birds 57c. 1000 hinges 10c. 

ALDRICH, Box 744, St. Jeseph, Missouri! 


aF RICAN AND SO"'TH AMERICAN STAMPS 





fine sei 
send your father’s or Scou 
ence. Premium to each new applicant. 
FRED S. MARTIN Box G 350 Greene, N. Y. 


ATTENTION! Le Stamp Album. 560 spaces, 250 
binges and 100 varieties. So. 


WRIGHT 210 Tyndale St., Roslindale, Mass. 








GIVEN TO ALL NEW CUSTOMERS for the names 
of two honest collectors, A SET OF UNUSED 
ROUMANIA. 

DAM CITY STAMP ©CO,, KEOKUE, IOWA, 





PERFECT MODEL ICE BOAT 
Substantially ey and correct ia 
every detail. be raised and poet: 
Guaranteed to on 

complete with runners. also set of heels € 1 ale $] 
for use on land, postpaid for -—--------- 
E.C. WILLIAMS, 296 Fourth St., Newark, N.J, 
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| ly think of our stamps. 


STAMPS WITH SHIPS ON THEM 
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Stamps of many lands often carry out similar 
ideas. Water craft are shown on them. Up- 
es row (left to right): North Borneo, showing 
Malay dhow, and China, showing a junk; lower 


row: British Solomon Islands, piroque, and 


Zanzibar, native sailboat. 


About Starting Right 
in 
Stamp Collecting 


By FRANK L. COES 


OW that the Christmas holidays are 
over and we shall have long evenings 
to study, many of us will natural- 

We shall think too 

of the possible existence of old stamps that 

we can find, at home, or in the old papers 
that people are selling for Belgium’s starv- 
ing people. 

Let’s talk about old stamps a bit. Sup- 
pose you find some. Don’t hurry to take 
them off the covers or documents, for they 
may be (and in lots of cases are) more 
valuable on the original envelope, If you 
have determined the value, go at it care- 
fully. Some stamps (Russian and Great 
Britain and colonies) are printed in ink 
that runs in water, so don’t soak them till 
you're sure. The best way is to dampen 
the back of the paper, either with a wet 
blotter or a brush, and take the paper 
from the stamps rather than the stamps 
from the paper. Don’t clip the perforated 
edges. Dry the damp stamp under a plate of 
glass. Sometimes if the dampening is done 
carefully, you can leave your old stamp 
with a good part of the gum on. If you 
can, so much the better. 

Don’t mount a stamp that has the re- 
mains of several hinges on its back. They 
come off easily and the stamp looks better 
mounted right. Use good hinges. They 
are far cheaper in the end than cheap ones. 
Hinge-making i is quite a trade in itself and 
the “peelable” hinges have two coats of 
gum on them, which helps in removal. 
You'll remove your collection many times 
if you become really interested, so it is well 
to prepare in the beginning for possible 
happenings. 

A little friend of ours brought in her 
collections the other day for me to tell 
her how to move it as her book was out- 
grown. I found an object lesson in pa- 
tience in her book. Her father inherited 
his father’s collection and had passed it 
to her, and every stamp was stuck down 
tight with mucilage—the old-fashioned kind 
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STAMPS 


~ [No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in 
stamp matters. \ Kindly report any wnsatisfactery 
service.] 


NEW 
YEAR’S 
COINS 
CURIOS | 
ETC. 





For Sale Cheap. Russian, Belgian, Japanese, 
French and Turkish Coins, 5c. each. Ancient 
Greek, Egyptian, Bactrian or Roman Coin 
10; Morocco Coin, date 1288, 12; Large Oval 
Jap. Coin, 12; Thick Native Indian Coins, 10; 
Cufic and Arab Coins, 10; 10 diff. Large U.8. 
Cts., 45; Boreas Clay Tablet, —— 
4200 years old, Widow's Mite, 50 A. 
40; 5 varieties alan 15; 20 varieties anc. 
| Bevgtion and Roman Beads, B. C. 1500-100, 
Special. Elder Rare Coin ag ™ PD. 
| 38 Plates, quarto size, Premiums U. 8. and 
For’n Coins, best ever issued, former pelos { $1, 





now 40; 60 pp. Retail lists for = stamp. THOMAS L. 
ELDER, pty B, 32 E. 23rd St., N. Y. City. 
SPECIAL U. S. LOT 
6 Spanish War Revenues. 
10 U. > Envelopes, cut square, including 





for O. and War Depts. 

10 Civil War Revenues. 

1 Oc 5 New York State Revenues. 
COWELL STAMP CoO., Cleveland, R. oO 

ALL 50 STAMPS. ALL DIFFERENT 
5 Different Columbian Republic 

FOR 10 Different Unused Stamps. 

20 7 Different — 

Cc. 10 Different N 


ost 


WESTERN STAMP COMPANY, mn 


10 different STAMPS, including U. 8. 

1861 Civil War, Japan, Argentine, 
etc., large Price List and onan New Bng- 
land Stamp ay only 50, Finest approval 








sheets. ne ft scount. 
NEW ENGLAND STAMP OO. 
73 Washington Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





ic. ° 
*U. 2” APPROVALS 
Are pleasing lots of boys—don’t ‘‘you, 
want to try them? 
Preniium to new customers, and for each 50c. 
purchase. Send father’s name as reference. 


MRS. L. W. an 7 West Hartford, Conn., 
Dep 


too,” 








ic. ic. 





Weekly information about 
all that is best in the Stamp 


Worl Subscription $1.00 
Der ye ar. Trial, 25c. Phila- 
delphia Stamp News, — 
N.18th St., Phila., Pa. E 
Made 5 April 1,1910. 5medalawards 
Mention ‘‘ BOYS’ LIFE’’ and receive a set of stamps FREE. 


STAMP CAT. 35c FREE 


if your parent endorses your application for approv- 
als. State size of collection. Postage, 2c. 
SHOLLEY, 3854 Thomas Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


50 50 cts. 








Yertgttes of Stam 
Part eorid 


s of the 


100 Varisties of ‘United States cat. over $2.50 . 15 cta- 
15 my 00 “50 cts. 
1 pound U. 8. Mixture, about 6000 stam ° - 50 cts 
1000 Hinges, 5cts. 100 Original Foreign C Covers | | 50 cts. 

cents Send for my Net App. Books; cent 


each contain stamps list up to 25e. each 
P. G. BEALS STAMP CO. 19 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


DO YOU WANT ONE OF THESE STAMP 
COLLECTIONS? 


205 -. foreign stamps. 50 diff. Asiatic stamps. 
105 4 U. S, Stamps. iff. Canada stamps. 

If = remit 25c. for six months’ subscription to 
the finest stam “iy a: the world. 


WEEELY. 
6 Kast Building, BOSTON, MASS. 


STANDS S=: 


AL Lfor 30c_ A 25c. California gold Sofombta 
Premium Coin Catalog, a selling list, a bia 
nickel and a lucky seed. «. J. Carey, New 
chelle, N. Y., Dept. B. Catalog for stamp. 








peed — Bana Bove - from all 


FRE 








150 Different Foreign Stamps from all parts of 
the world, 10c; 10 a stamps, 10c; a package 


of mixed stamps for 2c. 
J. MN. CLARKSON, in. RIDGEWOOD, WN, J. 


" St Raising 
$$$$ In Pigeons! § aus. re 
Market or 


Breeding 
Make big profits with pa. r Jambo 
Pigeons, 


e teach you, 
free, illustrated th r- 
culars, Providence Squab Ce., Dept. D, Prov., R. I. 
onologues, Minstrels, 


PLAYS baz is 


Drills, ete. Suitab! ge 3 all ages. 
SON & Oo. Dept 18, OMLOSUO, Eke 








for Parlor, School Room of 
Stage, Pislogues, 8 
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too. She proudly told me she had lost but | 
half a dozen in several hundreds, and I | 
could find the old ones only by knowing the E 
date when grandfather stopped collecting. | 


I persuaded her to make her own book, | = 


and she is now well along in a home-made, = 
loose-leaf album, which she has made her- | = 
self, cover, leaves and decoration. Her |S 
system of pages makes the book ready to 
take new issues, and capable of extension |= 
in any country of which she is fond or in | 
which she has a large increase. I don’t 
think you will all find a blank album best, 
but it is a way to make yourself a good | 
collection. I think, too, it teaches more 
because in mounting one has to follow 
closely the catalogue. 

I had to give my friend a long talk on 
duplicates. The idea seems to be that 
duplicates are “good to trade with,” but 
the young collector who has no collecting 
friends cannot trade readily. He should 
join some good stamp exchange or some 
club that has an exchange bureau, and get | 
new stamps for his duplicated ones. 

Boy Scouts, who are much together in 
troop and patrol meetings, have an excep- 
tional opportunity to trade stamps. It will | 
be fun and profitable for you to do so. | 
You don’t want to keep duplicates. In | 
keeping them you lose a chance to learn | 
a lot of things you'll be glad to know. And | 
at the same time you are perhaps holding | 
back others who need you to move their 
duplicates as you need them to move yours. 
It means little extra work to prepare your 
duplicates so you can exchange—and I 
think the Boys’ Lire “ Lonesome Corner” 
will help you out. 

Of course you have been reading the 
“Lonesome Corner” every month—and 
probably you have been exchanging inter- 
esting letters with boys in many other 
States and countries. 

] have noticed that a large number of 
boys whose names are published in the 
“Corner” state that they want to corres- 
pond about stamps, and I suppose nearly | 
all of them want to exchange duplicates. 
Indeed lots of them are doing so now. 

Remember that England, France, Sweden 
and Denmark are all full of real stamp col- 
lectors, and a boy of fifteen in England is 
probably as much an expert as many collect- 
ors here at twenty. Mount your stamps in 
such a way that they will carry safely. Price 
them carefully in ink. You know of course 
that there are catalogues of value. Re- 
member, though, that it is possible to se- 
cure thousands of varieties at one-half the 
catalogue prices—or at 50 per cent. dis- 
count. 

The biggest fun and satisfaction, how- 
ever, will be obtained by making exchanges. 
You'll find that for several common stamps, 
which you may have in abundance, you can 
obtain a few rare ones that you especially 
desire to get. Or, if you have rare ones in 
duplicate you'll be surprised to see how 
many other desirable stamps you can get 
for them. Good for your head, too—such 
exchanges—especially those between dif- 
ferent countries. 

I havea few questions that may help your 
stamp knowledge. What does “ Escuelas ” 
mean? On what country’s stamp is it and 
why? A stamp with “ Cataluna” belongs 
to a lad here. Do you know what it is and 
the history of the head it bears? Yes, it 
is in your catalogue but not under Cataluna, 
Poland had one stamp. As Poland is in 
the papers now, can you tell what “za 
Lot Kop 10” on that stamp means? This 








is easy. 
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WHEAT. 


everywhere. 


delicious. 


outing outfit. 















Think of the Fun 


you can have with “Red Devil’* 
No. 700—7 inch p'iers—flat nose, 
buttons and side cutting, hammer, | 
screw driver and -eamer—al! in one [- 
too! lust the tool for the Boy Scout. [ 
Al your dealer or sen. postpaid for 90 
cents for one ool and booklet of other 
**Red Devii’’ tools : 
SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
168 Chambers Street, New York City 
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Shredded Wheat 


In the cross-country hike or the up-hill carry, in work 
or in play, in any emergency SHREDDED WHEAT 
furnishes the strength and stamina that fits him to 
hold up his end of the game. 


There is'no healthier nor more delicious food for the 
athletic, active man or: boy than the wholesome, 
muscle-building, whole wheat berry, SHREDDED 


Trainers recognize this, and SHREDDED WHEAT 
has an established place on college training tables 


For the needs of the camp it is perfectly suited—easy to carry, easy to 
serve, as welcome at dawn as it is at night—at all times fresh, at all times 


There is health and vigor in every Shred. 
Make SHREDDED WHEAT a part of your 
Its flavor 
Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 
MUNGUUUNELEGUUGUOCEEUUGUEGUEOUONUGNNOUUGQGOOERDGERUEOOGNUGLUGUEGUGUUGOUGUEOUEOUEQUGQUGQEGUOOUCOUOUUONUOHODUELE 





In answering advertisements please 
mention BOYS’ LIFE. 
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The Boy Scouts’ 
Great Ally— 





is always new. 





THE PLUMB ANCHOR BRAND 


S 


ts 
’ oe 
has ne woth wou” 

Look for this Trademark on the Official Scout Axe 
Designed and Furnished by 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S.A. 
Makers of the Plumb Anchor Brand Tools 


Hatcnets Quality First Sicéges 
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This 
1915 


Magazine 


Catalog 


FREE! 


WRITE 
FOR 
iT? 











most reliable service. 


SAVE MAGAZINE 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett 


Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—furnishes all Maga- 
zines and Newspapers at Lowest Possible Club 
Prices, and gives the quickest, most accurate and 



















MONEY ! 





103 Brooks Building, 








Our 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 3,000 Periodicals and Club 
It is a BIG MONEY-SAVER and is FREE to you for the asking. 
The Name J. M. HANSON-BENNETT is the accepted stamp of reliability 
and promptness in the magazine field. 

Send Us Your Name and Address TODAY! 


Agents Wanted to Represent Us 


Write for full particulars 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








a 4 Boys’ Life Reader Need: a 
ISEE-RITE PENCIL POINTER® 
Hundreds of thousands 
in daily use. The best 
pencil sharpener 

less of price, Will last 
for months. Will not 
break the lead, waste the 
pencil or litter the floor. 
Has adjustable razor steel 
blade that shaves like a 
plane. Be the first boy 
to send a dime for one 
and get agent’s appoint- 
ment, Worth 25c. to any pencil user. 

SEARIGHT MF'G. CO., Dept. B, 45 E. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


SAVE MOPMEY 


All friends of the Boy Scout Movement can save 
money on yearly subscriptions to the leading maga- 
zines. Write for “Boy Scouts’ Magazine Guide,” 
Free. BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Ave., N. Y. 








IDEAL" accurate scale drawings and knock 
down parts will enable you to EASILY build 
exact 3 ft. duplicates of man-carrying ma- 
chines. Every boy wants to build and fly an 
aeroplane. Clearest plans for classrooms, ex- 
—>, hibitions. aeronautic students, etc. 

veel 3-ft. scale drawings Curtiss Flying Boat 25c 
Nieuport Monoplane 25¢ 
Bleriot - Se 





Wright Biplane. .... 25e 
Curtiss C ble Hyd plane.. -.- 
Cecil Peopli Champion Racer......-.. 25¢ 


¢ Complete Set of Six, $1.25 Postpaid so pp. 
“*Ideal’’ Model Aeroplane Supply Catalog, 5c. 


Ideal Aeroplane & Sapply Co., Warren St. & West Broadway,N.Y 











A Magazine and a Pattern for your Mother 


{ When you send in your $1.00 for Boys’ Lirz, the 
Boy Scouts’ magazine, ask us to send ‘“McCall’s’”’ 
(full of fashions and household helps every month) 
and a pattern to your mother or sister. We will do 
it without extra charge. 

| BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


How | Built a House 


On a Desert Isle 
By A. HYATT VERRILL 








W HAT would you do if you were cast 

“p on an uninhabited island with 
nothing to start life with but a pocket 
knife? Mr. A. Hyatt Verrill has chosen 
such a situation for a new book called 
“An American Crusoe,” recently published 
y pees, Mead & Company, of New 

ork. 


Mr. Verrill spent considerable time on 
an island in the West Indies as a member 
of a natural history expedition. He as- 
sures his readers that most of the feats 
which he describes were actually attempted 
and performed. 

In the following extract from this book 
reprinted through the courtesy of the au- 
thor and the publishers, Mr. Verrili tells 
how he built a house. 

NLY a suitable dwelling was needed 

O to make my castaway life not only 
bearable, but quite comfortable. 

A wooden, or log, house was, I knew, 
impracticable, for to cut the logs or trees 
with only a pocket knife would be the work 
of many weeks, or even months, not to 
mention the liability of breaking the knife 
or wearing it out. 

To be sure, I might burn off the trees 
and afterwards cut them up by the same 
process, but this I also knew would re- 
quire a long time to accomplish, and mean- 
while the rainy season would have arrived. 
Moreover, such a building would last but 
a short time, owing to the ravages of 
wood-ants and in a severe storm or hurri- 
cane would be of little protection, if mere- 
ly lashed together—the only means of 
fastening at my command. 

A stone house would answer, but to ob- 
tain a sufficient number of large stones 
and carry them to one spot would require 
an amount of labor beyond the power of 
one man to accomplish. 

Thinking over this matter and consider- 
ing it from every point of view, I raked 
apart the coals of my fire to light my pipe 
and inadvertently pushed my wooden 
poker against a bit of rock. uch to m 
surprise, it at once crumbled to bits and 
realized that I had hit upon the solution 
to my house problem. The island was a 
mass of coral limestone and I had only to 
burn this to lime, form it into mortar or 
concrete, and build my house easily. 

To think was to act and I began piling 
brush, sticks, and dead branches against 
the side of a ledge in a sheltered spot a 
hundred yards inland. 

This was a situation I had long since 
| chosen as a dwelling site, for it was thor- 
oughly sheltered by large trees, was cen- 
trally located and, moreover, was on a Tis- 

ing knoll which would be dry even in the 
| rainiest weather. 

My pile of brush and trash complete, I 
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brought a light to the spot and soon the 
mass was a roaring fire, with its hot flames 
licking up the side of the ledge for several 
feet. 

The limestone rapidly cracked and flaked 
off, exposing the fresh, white surface be- 
neath, and all through the day | kept the 
fre roaring. 

The following morning I found the fire 
dead and cold, and by means of an im- 
provised broom of cocoanut leaves I raked 


and brushed away the ashes and gathered | 


my largest turtle shell full of lime. 

Only stopping to eat and attend to my 
fish trap and replenish the oil in my lamps, 
I kept the fire going brightly for several 
days and soon had a great accumulation 
of lime of excellent quality. 

I now thought it time to test the build- 
ing properties of my material and at- 
tempted mixing it with salt and sand. It 
slaked well and mixed up in a most satis- 
fying way and, pleased at the result, | 
placed a number of stones in the form of 
a low wall and set them in the fresh mor- 
tar. By the time this was accomplished it 
was very late and I left further operations 
for another day. 

The next morning I hurried to my 
foundation, expecting to find the rocks 
firmly set in their bed of lime. Imagine 
my chagrin on discovering that the mortar 





was dry and powdery and crumbled at a | 


touch. Although greatly cast down at this, 


I decided that it must be due to some fault | 


in mixjng, 
was of good quality. 


Determined to experiment until I hit | 


for I was sure the lime itself | 


upon the proper proportions, I commenced | 


cleaning out the turtle shell in which the | 
mortar had been mixed the previous day. | 


As I scraped the crumbling material from 
the shell I noticed that the lime adhering 
to it along the edges and back was exceed- 
ingly hard.and firm and resisted all efforts 
to dislodge it. This seemed quite strange 
and unaccountable, until I remembered 
stories of some early castaways in Ber- 
muda who used lime and turtle blood for 
cement to caulk a boat. 

Evidently the blood and grease in the 
shell had been- softened by the water mixed 
with my lime and had formed the hard, 
cement-like substance. 

Here, then, was an easy way out of my 
difficulty, for if blood and grease formed 
a cement with lime I had all the materials 
readily at my disposal. 

Turtles came to the Key nightly to de- 
posit their eggs, and while previously I had 


Far Be It From Me—No. 2 


(fT NEVER TOOK ALES) 

SON JN MY LIFE.EITHER 

>) PEOPLE SAY IM 

| A NATURAL Born 
RTIST— 
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—See Page 81. 








I want you boys to build for me 
the biggest, best and most original 
Models produced for any construc- 
tion toy. I am willing to dig deep 
into my pocket to pay you to make 
a big effort. 


THINK OF IT!—300 PRIZES! 
WORTH $3,000 


Try hard for the Auto—but if you don’t 
win that, there are 299 other prices: 
Motor Cycles, Bicycles, Camp Out- 
fits, Tents, Canoe, Camera, Skates, /{/ 
Air Rifles, $25, $15, $10, $7.50, f 
$5.00 and $8.00 Erector Sets, etc. I ra 
want these models to use in showing 
other boys what can be built. 


You do not have to buy Erector to compete. 
tell the full story here. 
Free Folder. 
pictures. 


all prizes. 
will supply you. 


pit» Yours for a dandy good time, 
President. 









BUILD NEW MODELS «a WIN 


ERECTOR 


(The Toy with Girders like Structural Steel) 


Ask your toy dealer to-day for 
I have prepared a big, special folder full of 
It gives all details about the auto, its name, 
specifications, etc.; also illustrates and describes minutely 


If your toy dealer has no folders write me his name and I 
He sells Erector in sets running from $1 
© $25. There’s an electric motor in all sets at $5 and 
A. GC. GILBERT, 





Bas. 


Make Lots of Toys 


PRIZES | 


BRAND NEW 


AUTO is ONE 


It costs nothing to enter contest. 








Tells 


Send Now 








We cannot 








ore Sos 












Hey! Fred ! 
I won this Auto 
its a dandy. 





Wouldn’t you like to shout 
that to your friends? 
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THE MYSTO MFG. CO., 268 Féets St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














DEN TS 


=. Toothache 
Cc 

















StopstheAche. 
Cleanses the cav- 
ity, prevents 
decay. Used by 
Millions for past 
25 years. 
All drug stores, or by mail 
1S cents. 
Cc. 8. DENT & CO, 
Detroit, Mich. 





In answering advertisements please 
mention BOYS’ LIFE. 








Watchmaking, Jewelry, Engraving and Optics 


Say, Boys! Have you made up vour mind 
what you are going to be? Shall it be a trade, 
a profession, or something in the mercantile 
line? How would you like to become a Watch- 
maker and also take up Jewelry work and En- 
gra . It is a nice clean business and a 


good salaries. 
‘Address f PPOROLOGICAT DEPARTMENT, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, IIL, 

ing for full particu! 














INVISIBLE INK 
Can't be seen until heated. Write your letters with it. 
Draw pictures which will appear when heated. 

Bottle by Mall 18 Cents. 
NUTLEY SALES AGENCY, Dept. 3, Nutley, N. J. 





Every advertisement is ae 
fore ps A ne in Bors’ Lira 
us maintain this valuable service by one men- 
tioning Boys’ Lirz when pond. SW 
ments. 


eine 
ead “=~ can help 
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Good News, Scouts! 


DO YOU WANT TO GO TO CAMP 
THIS SUMMER ? 


WwW have a plan whereby we absolutely eliminate one 












very important reason why many deserving Scouts 
are prevented from going to Camp. 


WE GIVE “FREE FARE ANYWHERE”’ 


HEN your troop; starts for its summer encampment, 

W will you be one of the fortunate ones or will you 

remain at home? A great many Scouts have ‘been 

prevented from enjoying summer outings on account of lack 

of funds. One of the important items of expense is, of 

course, the railroad fare. Maybe in your case the price of the 

‘ticket will just make the difference which keeps you at home. 

And think what you will miss! It will be too bad, as a week 

or two in the woods “roughing it” will do any boy a lot of 
good and make a manly boy more manly. But now— 


WE PAY THE TRANSPORTATION 


One Scout or a whole troop may take advantage of our offer. We want 
Scoutmasters everywhere to write for our plan. This is not a contest. You may 
have as many miles of transportation as you wish—one mile or many thousands 
of miles. 


JUST LIKE RIDING ON A PASS! 


Ninety Miles an Hour on the New York Central. 


‘FIRST, CLASS RAIL- 
ROAD or STEAMBOAT H RE 
TRANSPORTATION 


Address Scout pias Dept., THE HOUSEWIFE, 30 Irving Place, New York 











A Pocket Flashlight Given With BOYS’ LIFE 


Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription to 
Boys’ Lirg at One lar. Almost everyone is 
carrying one of these—they’re so convenient. ‘Take 
up no room in your pocket, yet throw a bright light 
at night or in a dark room. Heavily nickel-plated 
over brass. Tungsten battery, guaranteed to give 
400 per cent. longer service than any other similar 
flashlight battery made. 2% volts Madza lamp, 
3x1%x% inches. Slide contact button. Send 
to-day and get this flashlight and Boys’ Lire one 
vear. BOTH for $1.00. The supply is limited. 
Send order promptly. 200 5th Ave.. New York. 








USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
BOYS’ LIFE, Tue Boy Scouts’ Macazinz, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York: 
You may send Boys’ Lire, one year, beginning 
Doar. 

















| caught them only to supply me with meat, 


| logs, 





yet I was sure that I could catch a score 
or mofe with little effect. 

Finally I decided to build the walls of 
rocks, and branches, forming a sort 
of wattled construction, and strengthen 
and reinforce the whole by cement. 

TurtLe Hunrine. 

Working along these lines, I spent the 
| day in gathering and placing the materials, 
and by nightfall had a foundation two feet 
in height and six by eight feet square. 
That evening I walked about the beaches 
searching for turtles and before daylight 
I had three fine, big specimens safely on 
their backs in the shade and covered over 
with palm leaves and seaweed. I knew 
that, if freshly covered each day, the 
creatures would live for several weeks, and 
as had no method of preserving the 
blood, I decided to keep them alive and 
kill them as needed. 

The blood and grease from one of the 
creatures was carefully gathered in nut 
shells and, with some fear of failure, I 
mixed it with a quantity of lime. I found 
the mass far too sticky and thick to mix 
thoroughly and I was obliged to thin it out 
with water. I had some doubts as to the 
practicability of this, but, judging from the 
action of the dried blood on the lime pre- 
viously mixed, I decided that only a very 
small quantity of blood was required to 
make durable cement. 

By the time the lime and blood had been 
thinned to a fair, mortar-like consistency, 
I had obtained two shells full and spent 
several busy hours of hard, hot work 
plastering it over the low wall of branches 
and stones I had erected. 

I was thoroughly fatigued by the time I 
had used up the cement, and, in fact, it was 
by far the hardest day’s work I had under- 
taken since being cast away. 

The morning found me hurrying to my 
cemented wall, and I was mightily pleased 
to find that the cement had set to rocky 
hardness and that protruding sticks and 
branches could not be dislodged from the 
mass. 

There is no necessity of describing the 
work in detail, for the following week or 
ten days was spent in ceaseless work, until 
at last the walls were built to a height of 
seven feet, with one wall a toot higher 
than the others. In the upper edges of the 
walls I set stout branches, projecting up- 
ward for a couple of feet, and to these I 
lashed sections of trumpet-tree branches to 
serve as roof timbers. 

The lashings, and all other fastenings, 
were made of twisted and braided cocoa- 
nut fiber which I obtained by rotting the 
husks in the wet mud of the flats and dry- 
ing in the sun—a trick familiar to all who 
have resided long in the Antilles. 

To make the lashings even more secure 
I daubed them over with cement and, hav- 
ing still a few quarts of the material re- 
maining, I painted all exposed timbers with 
a good coating. 

For a roof to my new house I used palm 
leaves—dipping them in salt water to pre- 
vent the ravages of insects—plaiting the 
edges together and lashing each edge to 
the timbers to hold them in place. Not 
thoroughly content with this, I laid layer 
after layer of the leaves over the roof and 
bound them down in a mass by strips. of 
the trumpet-tree wood lashed to the tim- 
bers at either side. 

The roof completed, I found the dwelling 
quite cosy, for while the lack of windows 
made the interior rather dark, yet the roof 


being placed two feet above the wall-top 


, allowed plenty of ventilation and the pro- 
| jecting eaves prevented rain from beating 
in and cast a wide shelter beyond the walls. 
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en The Boy Scout Smoke-Eaters a 
re (Continued from Page 4.) 
when it had passed they hurried by way of 
of a short cut across the fields to the tourna- 
ort ment grounds, reaching there just as the 
en Mayor’s car turned in at the big gate. 
A makeshift two-story frame building Who 
| had been constructed in the very center of y 
i. the enclosure, and the village authorities 
’ had erected a dozen temporary hydrants 
et in a half circle about the front of the TRI TREAD 
-~ building. The plan was to conduct the con- 
“ tests on the level stretch of turf before 
- the grandstand, and as a finale set fire to 


the wooden structure and have a real dem- 
onstration of fire fighting. 

e The procession of visiting companies 
d made a circle of the grounds after enter- 
e ing the gate while the Mayor reviewed 
d them from his automobile. Then after 
the various engines and hose carts had been 
parked at the far end of the field the Mayor 


prepared formally to open the ceremonies 

with a speech of welcome. But he had , aes a 
hardly uttered two sentences when Bruce, HESE tires are built—and guaranteed—by the Penn 
for some unknown reason turned and sylvania Rubber Company, makers of the famous 


looked down Webster avenue towards the V C Ti 
town. In the distance he saw a great acuum Cup 1ires. 


oe ee ee eee Pee They are sold at moderate prices, and carry a higher degree 


ww ere! ae Pe 


Ask your dealer to show you Three Star Tires— 


> “Look! Quick! A fire!” 
The Three Star Line comprises three different models— 
Instantly the tournament grounds were 
empty, but before the crowd could reach standard of quality at its particular price. 
a clang one engine after another swung = once ; ; 
or write for descriptive catalog and price list. 


above the roofs. He grasped Bud Weir’s : 
of tire quality in proportion to their cost than has ever been 
And as if to verify his words the far-off 
in a turmoil, Everyone raised @ cry shown in the illustration above. Each of these models is 
Webster avenue the companies had begun 
into the broad avenue. Then with the old 


, arm and shouted: 
put into bicycle tires before. 
| clang of the village fire bell sounded. 
of fire! In a twinkle the grandstand was fully guaranteed, and each one represents the highest 
to leave the enclosure. With a rattle and 
hand equipment of the Woodbridge vamps 


in the van the whole aggregation hurled a 
itself down the street toward the village. Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
(Continued in March Boys’ Lire.) ES ATR satin witha 
Boston Detreit Omaha San Francisco 
Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia Seattle 
THINK. Cleveland Minneapolis Pittsburgh 


There is a word of six letter, the mean- An Independent Company with an Independent Selling Policy 


ing of which is made exactly opposite by 
changing the places of the two middle 
letters. United and untied. Do you know 
any others? 














Far Be It From Me—No. 3 PENNSYLVANIA OILPROOF 
. ~ VACUUM CUP BICYCLE TIRES 
| — ; 
{THIS DRAWING OF crate sh he, paras fe maa 
JACK JOHNSON IS SO Cy tat went een 


REAL THAT IT FAIRLY, DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
"HITS ONEIN TH FACE’ 








The Oologist 
BIRDS—NESTS - EGGS—TAXIDERMY 


: HE OOLOGIST, is the only magazine 
a re ey 
rmy these. t n 

Francis Bannerman, 501 B’way, N. Y- making collections, as its columns oe filled 
with exchange notices. All Boy Scouts 
should learn about the birds they see in 
Say VE MONEY their tramps and camps in the w Sub- 
A scription, only 50 cents per year, with a 
free exchange notice. Sample copy FREE. 

All friends of the Boy Scout Movement can save Address 


1oney on yearly subscriptions to the leading maga- 
dnes, Write for “Boy Scouts’ Magazine Guide.” The Oologist Lacon, il. 
—See Third Cover Page. free. BOYS’ LIFE, 200 6th Ave., N. Y. - 
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SUMMARY OF 70th ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 








NEW INSURANCE 


PAID FORIN 1914 


Exclusive of Revivals and Increase in Old Policies 


$223,571,200 





TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


$790,935,395 





TOTAL PAID-FOR INSURANCE IN FORCE 


$2,347,098,388 


JANUARY 1, 1915 





Balance Sheet, January |, 1915 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


Real Estate $9,826, 142.06 


Loans on Mortgages................ 156,674,059.30 
ESSE TTPO 150,000.00 
UN I ok 5k < wae eevee 153,375,218.04 
Bonds and Stock (Market Value Dec. 31, 
OLR, eA eee 438,322,671.10 
a 13,964,565.01 


9,291,253.31 
9,331 ,486.79 


Interest and Rents due and accrued... .. 
Premiums due and deferred........... 





LIABILITIES 
$65 1 889,465.00 
11,856,997.88 
4,048,933.57 


Policy Reserve 
Other Policy Liabilities.............. 


Premiums and Interest prepaid......... 


Commissions, Salaries, Taxes, etc....... 1,333,293.05 
Dividends payable in 1915........... 17,104,119.86 
Reserve for Deferred Dividends........ 88,902,104.00 


15,800,482.25 


Reserves for other purposes........... 























ES Cy carcass 62 85 oT $790,935,395.61 Total .........0sececeeeee $790,935,395.61 
INCOME, 1914 DISBURSEMENTS, 1914 
Premiums: Payments to Policy-holders: 
On New Policies... $9,061,420.82 agg os eg a‘. -$26,269,756.21 
fe o Living Policy- 
On Renewed Policies 79,153,606.31 eet... 45,693,673.36 
Annuities, etc... ... 2,252,150.86 $71,963,429.57 
oo “0 raga rn isd “~ under supplementary contracts and os pay is 
NN OS rae are : i I III, a. o, 9.b 0. 0'e.0 0 ocr sini slaty 365,019. 
Interest on Mortgages............... 7,509,010.87 Com’ns and other P. ay'ts to Agents..... 6,831 ,867.23 
Interest on Policy Loans............. 7,158,715.58 Medical —_— and Agency Ex- 2.657.836.44 
Interest on Bonds.................-. 19,293,228.99 | pire Ofice Salaties.. 0... 7Be 881-72 
Interest on Bank Deposits, etc......... 284,474.61 | Taxes, Licenses and Insurance Dept. F on. 1,190,478.01 
Profit on Sale or Maturity of Assets... . 30,263.58 | Rent and Real Estate Taxes and Expenses 887,186.65 
Increase by adjustment in Book Value of ye ~ a tees , ma See eeeee Bote 
ss on Sale or Maturity o a 7 ee P . 
ee A Dh ee. i ria acenns Secale: ic Bock Vides. 1,704,666.22 
Pee HST STE RA Ste cles oe MNS “Aiton For Reserves to meet Policy Obligations..  36,987,887.81 
DES enc: wi eeeiitin Gels BME w wlan $126,266,574.64 eS $126,266,574.64 




















THE HAW-HAW CORNER 








A Boy's Remarks to His Stomach 


What’s the matter with you—ain’t I always been 
your friend? 
Ain’t I been a partner to you? All my pennies 
don’t | spend é 
In gettin’ nice things for you? Don’t I give you 
lots of cake? 
Say, stummick, what’s the matter, that you had 
to go and ache? 


Why, I loaded you with good things yesterday. I 
gave you more 
Potatoes, squash and turkey than you’d ever had 


before! 
I gave you nuts and candy, pumpkin pie and choc- 
olate cake— 
And last night when I got to bed you had to go 
and ache! 


Say, what’s the matter with you? Ain’t you satis- 


fied at all? 
I gave you all you wanted; you was hard just 
like a ball; 
And you couldn’t hold another bit of puddin’, yet 
last night 


You ached mos’ awful, stummick; that ain’t 
treatin’ me just right. 


I’ve been a friend to you, I have; why ain’t you a 

_friend of mine? 

They gave me castor oil last night because you 

made me whine. 
I'm awful sick this morning, and I’m feeling 
mighty blue, 

Becoz you don’t appreciate the things I do for 

you! —Selected. 
He Knew. 

The proofreader on a small daily was a 
woman of great precision of language. One 
day a reporter succeeded in getting into 
type an item about “ Willie Brown, the boy 
who was burned in the West End by a live 
wire.” 

On. the next day the reporter found on 
his desk a frigid note: 

“Which is the west end of a boy?” 

To which he replied: ‘“ The end the son 
sets on, of course.” 


THe Wronc ANSWER 

The proprietor of a second-hand store 
was not so tidy as he might have been. 
One day while standing in front of the 
store an Irishman approached and asked: 

“Hov yez any clean shirts in yer store?” 

“Sure I have,” answered the clothing 
man, anxious for a sale. “ Lots of them, so 
clean as anything.” 

“Well,” said the Irishman, moving 
away, “ go in and put wan ov them on.” 
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4 up to the heaviest motorcycle, 





For every bicycle, 
big or little, boy’s or girl’s, 





there’s a New Departure Coaster 


much exertion. 


to have it equipped with the ball-bearing 





1.) 





nickel-plated ; very handsome in design. 


Brake that adds pleasure and safety to the going. 


It not only doubles the efficiency of your wheel, but gives you fun 
without fatigue — the speed without the spill —the exercise without too 


Remember this all-important point when you buy a bicycle or motorcycle—be certain 


EPARTURE 


Positively cannot slip, bind or lock. It can’t get out of order or rust. Heavily 


FREE to Live Boys.—A gold-plated Joy Boy Stickpin sent free if you will give us the name 
of your nearest bicycle dealer. We’ll also tell you of four good ways to get a wheel. 


New Departure Mfg. Co., 101 North Main St., Bristol, Conn. 













































The Brake that Brought the Bike Back 

























SOHN T. SWIFT 


—Drawn for Boys’ Lire by John T. Swift. 











If You're a LIVE BOY or a LIVE WORKER 


YOU'LL WANT 


DAN BEARD’S New Book, Just Published 


“Shelters, Shacks and Shanties” 


With more than 300 illustrations by the Author 


In answer to many requests from Boy Scouts them- 
selves and others interested in the movement, Mr. Beard, 
the greatest authority on boys’ interests, has prepared his 
new book. Boys will find it an invaluable guide in con- 
structing temporary or permanent shelters in their hikes 
or encampments. It contains easily workable directions 
accompanied by very full illustrations for over fifty shel- 
ters, shacks and shanties, ranging from the most primitive 


shelter to the fully equipped log cabin. 


A GREAT HOLIDAY OPPORTUNITY 
Price $1.25 t Both for 


“SHELTERS, SHACKS AND SHANTIES” - 
BOYS’ LIFE for one year - - - . 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Among Boys 
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1.00 $1.25 











Each Part of Uniform 














is stamped with the 
Official Seal of the 


Scouts of America 








We Manufacture Uniforms for 


BOYS’ ORGANIZATIONS OF ALL KINDS 


AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES scammer 
LJ —_> 
ae Tg If none in your town, arrange- ‘ene 


ments may be made with 


SIGMUND EISNER 


Official Outfitter to the 


Boy Scouts of America 


MANUFACTURER OF 





U.S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 


RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 





New York Salesrooms 


103 FIFTH AVENUE 








